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Every one who visits New York City of course 
goes to the Central Park. The beauties of this 
Prideof New Yorkers culminate in a large lake, 
spanned by airy bridges and margined by pic- 
turesque banks. The beauty of the scene is 
enchanced by the numbers of swans which glide 
ulong the surface, arching their necks with all 
the grace that we have seen represented in pic- 
tures, One in seeing a swan for the first time, 
18 not disappointed, for in this case, at least, the 
teal thing equals our preconcieved idea. Noth- 


‘ng adds so much to the attractiveness of a piece | 
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SWANS IN BROODING TIM E.—ENGRAVED FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FROM A DRAWING BY EpwIn Forbes, 


of water as these birds. The pure whiteness of 
their plumage, the majestic leisure of their 
movements, and the always graceful carriage of 
their long necks, have made them everywhere 
favorites. To see these usually meek and 
gentle birds, in other aspects, one should watch 
them at brooding time. The female chooses 
some isolated place for her nest; an island is 
usually preferred. The nest isa rude affair, built 
of straw, reeds and the like, and in this from five 
to eight eggs are laid.—The mother bird sits for 
six weeks, and during all this time th® male or 








Cob keeps most vigilant guard. From being a 
quiet and peaceful bird, he is the one of the most 
pugnacious, and always on the look out for a 
fight. Our artist has taken his picture just as 
the young brood is hatching, and has admirably 
given the motherly expression of the female as 
well as the fierce and war-like attitude of the 
male. He is constantly sailing around in the 
vicinity of the nest, and is ready to attack any 
other who approaches his domestic circle. The 
young swans are at first of a slate color, and it is 
three years before they get their full plumage. 
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Post-Office Money Orders — Im- 
provement.—The new law allows $50 to be sent in 
one Order. The churge is ten cents for any sum up to 
$20, and 25 cents for any sum over $20 up to $30. For 
over $50 it is merely necessary to take more than one 

order. New Order Offices are being established. This 
system is of great value to the whole country, and 
amounts to positive safety in transmitting inoderate sums 
of money by mail. by paying about 34 of one ~er cent. 
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Agricultural operations, especially out-of-door 
work, depend to a great extent upon the weather. 
In the early part of the season field labor was much 
interrupted by rains and cold storms, which pre- 
vented the early working of the land, and crowded 
work very much into June, so that whatever could 
be postponed until July was so put off, in many 
parts of the country. The result is, that while grain 
has generally been promptly harvested when in the 
best condition, a good deal of grass has been left to 
get over ripe and wirey before being cut. To the 
careless farmer there is a gain in this delay, for the 
older the grass the quicker the hay will make; but 
few realize how much poorer the quality is. There 
is reason still to expect great heat, such as we ex- 
perienced in the last of June and the first of July, 
and if so, the provisions made for soiling cattle 
will be of great value. We cannot too often insist 
upon the practice, now happily becoming much 
more common then formerly, namely, that of sow- 
ing corn, sugar-cane, millet, and perbaps also other 
summer crops, like ruta bagas, or rape, to be used 
for this purpose when pastures run short. There 
are several things that can be sowed for fall feed 
now, which may come in most opportunely—such 
as oats, rye, sorghum, ruta-bagas, ete., sowed thick 
for leaf only. The pasturage may also be “ pieced 
out” to good advantage, by feeding some dry hay 
which will ordinarily be relished by all kinds of 
stock, especially if it be cut up, salted a little, a 
handful or two of meal or oil-eake for each ani- 
mal, sprinkled over it, and the whole moistened 
well with water and allowed to stand a few hours. 

The dry season gives opportunities to get into 
the muck and peat swamps, which in the lull of 
field work upon the staple crops should not be 
neglected. The recent perusal of Prof. Johnson’s 
admirable work on Peat and its Uses, impresses us 
more perhaps than ever before with the great stores 
of fertility locked up in our swamps and quag- 
mires, waiting only enterprise to develop and to en- 
rich with them the exhausted acres which on thou- 
sands of farms lie closely adjacent. The system of 
operations is first to find the lowest place and best 
outlet; then to dig trenches to drain the swamp, or 
part of it, making first the main ditches, open and 
flaring, then the lateral ones, leaving the muck 
which is thrown out exposed to the weather until 
it becomes dry and crumbles, unless the sun bakes 
it into too hard cakes, in which case, when partially 
dry, beat it to pieces and lay it up in compost 
heaps, with lime slaked with old brine. Such muck 
will be dry and ready for use in the stables as an 
absorbent in winter. That which is not so treated, 
will be disintegrated by frost for use in the spring. 

It often happens that the work of this season is 
such that it may be left a good deal tothe hired 
men, and thus the time gained for a few days of 
relaxation. Nothing is more beneficial. A trip to 
the sea-side, when a few neighbors make up the 
party, and enjoy sea bathing, fishing, clam bakes, 
and chowders; even a day of fishing and out-of- 
door sports in the woods with one’s family and a 
few friends is worth a great deal for health and 
good spirits. We often hear it said that we make 
too little of holidays and have too few in this coun- 
try, and itis true. Farm work will go better and 
one’s interest in his farm, his family and in life it- 
self is hightened, and made generous and healthy 
by occasionally giving upa few days to enjoyment, 
and having a real good time. 

Not the least reason for occasional relief from the 
pressure of business and labor may be found in the 
sanitary condition of the country. There is no 
little anxiety at the time we write in regard to the 
cholera, which seems to be held off, under God, 
only by the strong sanitary police regulations main- 
tained at our ports of entry. It is therefore the 


bounden duty of everybody to keep himself so far 
as possible in a condition of health, not to over- 
work or get exhausted in body, or foolishly anxious. 





The women n of tl the farm who, in the generosity of 
their hearts, often bid city cousins welcome to the 
best they have, and slave themselves almost day 
and night to serve them, are in more danger of 
over-working than anybody else, and husbands and 
fathers should quietly regulate this matter by plan- 
ning excursions or visits, which shall break up the 
too long stay of labor-making guests, and give 
their wives and daughters pleasure and relief from 
the severe burdens of their confining duties. Per- 
haps you have never been invited to spent a fort- 
night in January with your cousins in Boston, New- 
York, or Philadelphia, who visit you so gladly every 
August. At any rate you owe no one hospitality 
which will endanger the health of your family. 
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Hints about Work. 


Bushes and Weeds.—Aucust is a season for the 
most effective and deadly onslaughts upon weeds 
and bushes. The nature of most weeds is in the 
first part of the season to make tops, and after- 
wards to concentrate their energies cither upon the 
production of seed or maturing their roots, 60 as 
to live through the winter. If cut in this dry hot 
weather, it is usually certain death. Even Butter- 
and-Eggs (Linaria), that most showy and detestible 
of weeds, is sometimes killed by thorough hoeing 
up inan August drouth. As for bushes, once cut- 
ting up, and then letting the sheep browse off the 
young shoots, will make an end of the worst, even 
wild roses, and blackberry bushes. Do not let any 
weeds go to seed. The season has been particular- 
ly favorable to crops of weeds, and without proper 
diligence it will take years to do away with the 
harm that may be done, if they scatter their seeds. 


Seed Grain.—Look out early for a good supply of 
clean plump seed, especially for that to be used this 
season. Clean it thoroughly from all shrunken 
kernels and weed seeds by repeated winnowing, 
using if possible the arrangement described on 
page 188 (April), which is applicable to all kinds of 
grain and grass seeds. 

Buckwheat may be sowed now and make a good 
mass of green manure, to be slowed under in time 
for sowing rye, or for enriching the ground for 
spring crops, and with a chance for a crop of grain. 


Timothy sowed alone will, on good soil quidkened 
with a top-dressing of bone, guano, or any fine rich 
compost, usually catch well, and sooner make a 
good sward than that sown with spring grain, or 
upon winter grain in the spring. 


Wheat.—If the soil be dry in winter and in good 
heart now, plow early, and giving a top-dressing of 
some good fine compost, or special manure, drill 
in the wheat. It is poor policy to risk winter 
wheat on soil which, from lack of draining, barely 
allows the plants to struggle through. 


Oats.—Harvest before too ripe, and thus have 
much better straw, more and plumper grain. 


Cormm.—It is a great temptation sometimes to 
sucker corn for the sake of getting green feed for 
cows We do not believe in suckering corn at all, 
though with some kinds it may have no evil effects. 
With many varieties we feel sure that the suckers 
are important to secure the proper filling out of 
the tips of the ears, the tassels coming into flower 
a little later than those of the main stalks, the later 
maturing tip kernels of the ear, are thus fertilized. 
Pull weeds among corn, but do no hoeing after the 
ground is shaded. 

Tobacco begins to ripen for cutting by the middle 
of the month, if properly topped and suckered. 
When about 12 to 16 leaves have formed, and the 
flower stalk begins to push up rapidly, clear of the 
mass of large leaves below, then it should be 
broken off. The hight will vary with the vigor of 
the plant, and the earliness or lateness of the s¢a- 
son. The leaves increase rapidly in size after this, 
and suckers will start from the base of cach, which 
must be broken off. The worming must go on all 
the time; and so vigorously do the suckers grow, 
and 60 active are the worms, that a few acres will 
give very steady work during this month to several 
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hands, even after all haying is done. When the 
leaves have their full growth, and have that turgid 
and mature look and feel, difficult to descgibe, cut 
up at the roots in tie middle of the day, turn fre- 
quently till wilted cuough to handle without break- 
ing, and then hang in airy sheds. 

Cotton Ticking is an important labor at the South 
this month ; too great importance ean not be given 
to clean picking, and leaving the bolls light and 
soft. There has been a machine invented for pick- 
ing cotton, and we are inclined to think that here 
js a particularly good opportunity for the profitable 
display of mechanical ingenuity, for it can hardly 
be that the first machine will be any nearer perfec- 
tion than the first sewing or mowing machine. 

Stacks. —If hay or grain stacks settle, re-top them, 
building them up square and guard against rain. 

Water.—There is no more important subject than 
the supply of fresh and pure water for the stock in 
the pasture and in the yards, the lack of it cannot 
be made up by the best of feeding and other care. 
It is very bad to be obliged to drive cattle far for 
water. Young calves and cattle are often seriously 
stunted by a short supply of water in August. 

Weaning Young Animals.—Colts, lambs, and 
calves, Jeft to take their regular allowance of milk 
naturally, should be weaned about this time, say 
when 3 or 4 months old. The colts being put in 
enclosures away from their dams, and allowed to 
suck at first twice a day, then once a day, then les3 
often, and finally once a week for once or twice, 
thus they will be weaned quictly and without fall- 
ing off in flesh through running to and fro in their 
anxiety. Lambs must be weaned abruptly, and to 
make it easier for both parties, separate them be- 
yond the sound of each other’s bleating, leaving 
the lambs in the old pasture. Give the ewes very 
dry feed, and milk those whose udders appear dis- 
tended and tender. Put two or three old tame 
ewes or wethers with the lambs as leaders, and to 
make them manageable. Calves are very easily 
managed, being al'owed tosuck only while the cow 
is being milked, and that but once a day after a few 
days. The milker can restrict the allowance of 
milk that the calf gets at his discretion. 

Cows.—Use all diligence to prevent the cows dry- 
ing, giving good pasturage, extra feed if necessary, 
and plenty of pure water. Farrow cows to be fut- 
tened this full, should be dried off before Septem- 
ber, and kept in good flesh, being fed so as*to be 
on the gain all the time. 

Oxen.— Be careful not to over-work and exhaust 
working cattle. If put to hard labor, feed dry hay, 
and bright straw with bran upon it, in addition to 
what they pick up nights in the pasture. 

Horses need careful treatment, and if kept up 
should have an armful or two of grass daily, and if 
worked hard, cut feed and dry hay. Cold water is 
perhaps the best application for galls by the har- 
hess; and do not forget that for ail kinds of stock 

Salt and Pure Water are-essential to their health. 

Swine-—Keep them making manure; weeds and 
all sorts of rubbish which will decay, should be 
thrown to them to work over. Peas may be fed 
unthreshed, using such as may have been some- 
What damaged, and thus the hogs will be in prime 
order when corn is fit to feed. 

Sheep.—Keep tar upon their noses to keep off the 
bot-fly, which causes grubs in the head; examine 
rans about the horns and heads and elsewhere for 
Wounds, which soon become maggoty if neglect- 
ed. Wash them out and apply very warm pine tar. 

Poultry.—Give all kinds a share of the daily waste, 
butter-milk, loppered milk, ete. Collect eggs daily, 
keep in a cool place in close boxes, set on the 
Points, and packed in Indian meal, bran, or slaked 
lime, inverting the boxes every two or three days. 
In the moulting season hens cease laying. Keep 
chickens well fed, and growing rapidly. Give 
Sealded cracked corn, wheat screenings, Bromus 
grains, etc., with free run for green food and insects. 
See that fowls have clean and deep dust baths, in 
Which a little quick-lime or wood ashes occasionally 

Town will be fatal to lice. Whitewash roosts 





&ud nest boxes. Sce basket item about hen lice. 





Manure.-—Employ any spare time in looking 
about the neighboring villages or factories for valu- 
able refuse that will pay for hauling. Leather 
scraps, woolen waste, slaugther-house offal, horn 
piths, hops and sprouts from the breweries, soapy 
aud oily water from the cloth factories, which may 
be absorbed by muck or led out upon the grass. 
Save any choice finer manure from the bottom of 
compost heaps in the yard for wheat. 

Tools that have been in use during the summer 
should be thoroughly cleaned, the steel parts 
painted with linseed oil, and set away. 

Turnips.—Sow till the middle of the month in 
most places below latitude 40°, on ground well 
cleaned of weeds by repeated harrowing. 

Wells —When springs are low, it is the best time 
to dig wells. Have everything ready to dig, stone 
up and curb at once. 


e+ 


Orchard and Nursery. 


There appears to be a good promise for apples 
and pears, but a general failure of peaches. We 
can not hear of any Eastern peach region where 
there is likely to be even a moderate crop. What 
shall we do for peaches? The peach region has 
been pushed down into Delaware and Maryland; 
must we look to Virginia and the Carolinas for our 
supply? It is not only the borer, the curl, and the 
yellows, but the rigor of our winters, and uncer- 
tainty of our springs baffle the cultivator. We have 
given several plans that have been proposed for 
protecting trees during their season of rest. Who- 
ever hits upon a system of protection, easily appli- 
cable On a large scale, will find his account in it. 

Marketing of early apples and pears will require 
eare.. Regular market growers know that a little 
time expended in preparing fruit for market will 
be repaid, It generally pays to make two qualities, 
to which may be added a third, fit only for the pigs. 
Establish a reputation for fair dealing, by having 
the baskets or barrels run of even quality through- 
out. Pick the fruit before it softens, but not be- 
fore it is fully developed. Allow no beating or oth- 
er rough usage of trees in order to get the fruit 
off. A self supporting fruit ladder is very useful, 
or a common ladder may be stayed by guy ropes. 

Insects will still demand theattention. Fruit that 
has fallen because it contains the larva of some in- 
sect should be gathered up and given to the pigs, 
or those animals be allowed the run of the orchard. 
Late caterpillars’ nests must be removed, and the 
borers treated as recommended in May, on p 187. 

Budding isto be done whenever the bark runs 
freely and well ripened buds ean be had. See direec- 
tions last month. Round off stocks budded last year 

Trees set last spring without mulching will often 
show signs of failing this month. Removing the 
soil around the roots, and giving a thorough wa- 
tering, will often save them. After replacing the 
earth, put on a mulch. 

Seed Beds are to be shaded as heretofore directed. 

Layer wood of this year’s growth as soon as it is 
firm enough. The soil into which layers are put 
should be rich and well worked. 

Pruning should have been finished last month, 
but if any needs to be done it is not too late yet. 

Evergreens with proper care to keep the roots 
from drying, and watering the holes it not already 
moist, may be successfully removed during this 
month. Select a damp time for the operation. 

Weeds.—Keep them down everywhere, especially 
in nursery rows. 

et 


Kitchen Garden, 


One should not in the enjoyment of the abund- 
ant products of the garden forget to provide for 
next year, in the way of seeds. This is often 
thought of too late, and after the best of the yield 
has been used upon the table. We have so often 
insisted upon the earliest and best for seed that it 
is unnecessary to repeat it. Some kinds of sced 
are best raised by large growers, but thereare many 
sorts that every one can as well save for himself 





_— 

Asparagus will now only need to have the coarse 
weeds pulled up. If seed is wanted, collect it from 
the best plants. Some English cultivators strip 
off the flowers as they appear, believing that the 
root will be stronger if not allowed to bear seed. 

Peans.—Plant some of the bush sorts for salting. 

Beets.—Thin and use the hoe freely. A slowly 
grown bect is of poor quality. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—If slugs are trouble- 
some, use lime or set traps, as suggested last 
month. Caterpillars are easily disposed of when 
they first hatch and before they scatter. Use the 
hoe frequently. Set plants for the latest crop. 

Carrots.—Hoe and thin, and if yourg carrots are 
wanted, sow the Dutch Horn variety. 

Celery.—Earth up the early plants. Set out for 
latest crop. Keep that set out in flat culture free 
of weeds by running the cultivator between the 
rows—and towards the middle or end of the month 
commence to draw the earth up to the plants. 

Corn.—Sclect the finest and earliest ears for seed. 
Destroy the worm that feeds on the silk. 

Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles when of small size. 

Egg Plants.—Keep the fruit from the ground by 
putting a handful of hay or straw under it. If holes 
appear in the leaves, look under for caterpillars. 

Endive.-Set out plants a foot apart each way. 
Tie up the older ones to blanch. 

Herbs.—Continue to gather as they come into 
flower. Dry and put out of the way of dust. 

Tettuee.—If sown during hot weather, should 
have the benefit of partial shade. 

Melons.—Remove those set too late to ripen. If 
a vine is allowed to carry only three or four mel- 
ons, the fruit will be all the larger and finer. 

Onions.—When a majority of the tops fall over, 
commence harvesting. If the onions are to be 
stored for winter, dry thoroughly. 

Potatoes.—Leave those wanted for seed until ripe. 


Radishes may be sown, especially the Chinese 
Rose colored Winter, which is tender and well 
flavored, and will keep as well as a turnip. 

Squashes.—Continue to deal with insects as sug- 
gested last month. Save seed of carly sorts. Let 
the running vines root at the joints. A 

Tomatoes.—Keep those grown upon trellises tied 
up.” Thin out crowded branches. Look out for 
and destroy the caterpillar or ‘* worm.” 

Turnips.—Thin ruta-bagas, and sow the round 
sorts in places left vacaut by other carly crops. 

Weeds.—Use the hoe rake, bayonct hoe, push hoe, 
or some other weeding implement. A heavy steel 
rake is capital for loosening the surface, and if used 
often, will keep down the weeds, 


a 
Fruit Garden, 


In the rapid ripening up of small fruits allow 
none to go to waste. Raspberries, currants and 
blackberries may be preserved in any kind of bot- 
tles or jars, with mouths barely wide enough to ad- 
mit the fruit. Drying may also be resorted to. 


Dlackberries.—Stop the growth of rampant canes 
at a convenient hight, else they will grow out of 
reach and bear less fruit. 

Dwarf Trees.—Continue tothin the fruit. A little 
pinching now and then of shoots inclined to push 
unduly, will keep the tree in shape. 

Grapes.—We have given in this and previous 
numbers all the proposed remedies for mildew. 
Provide some kind of bellows and be prepared to 
use sulphur or other dusting material. Keep tied 
up to the trellis or to stakes. 

Raspberries.—Select the young canes that are to 
fruit next year, and give them the advantage by 
removing all others. 


Strawberries.—Runners may be rooted in small 


_pots and set in beds, where they will beara moderate 


crop next year. Keep the runners clipped when 
close culture is followed. We have elsewhere de- 
scriled and illustrated. the leading varicties. 
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Garden and Lawn. 


Keep the soil stirred this hot month; it will be 
found more beneficial than watering. Observe 
neatness, not only in keeping ahead of weeds, but 
in tying up plants that need it, removing spent 
flower stalks and all unsightly matters. Mow the 


Flower 


lawn and grass edgings at least once a week ; let 
no coarse weeds get established. Give summer 


clipping to box edgings and deciduous hedges. 

Dailias will need tying. Remove imperfect buds. 

Fuchsias—The summer sun is hard on many varie- 
tics, and if any drop their foliage, prune them 
closely and they will push anew when the heat is 
less severe. Make cuttings for plants to keep 
through the winter. 

Propagation of shrubs by layers may be con- 
tinued. Cuttings of the new growth, shaded and 
kept moist, will take root. Make cuttings of such 
bedding plants as are needed. 

Gladiolus stems are apt to fall over, and it is best 
to keep them tied to neat stakes. 

Potted Plants need extra shade and water. Do 
not allow the earth to fill with weeds or moss. 

Roses are apt to be infested by insects. Use the 
syringe freely, with soap suds or tobacco water. 
Make layers. Keep the new growth of climbers 
properly trained up. 

Coeus.—This brilliant “foliage plant’? produces 
a much finer effect when grown compactly. Short- 
ening the growth by a judicious cutting, will 
make it thicken up. 

Seeds.—Select only from the best flowers, and 
gather as soon as ripe. All which burst their pods 
suddenly, like phloxes, pansies, etc., are to be taken 
before they are dead ripe, or many will be lost. 
Label every variety as soon as gathered. Seeds of 
perennials and biennials are generally best sown 
the same season ina reserve bed. They will give: 
stock of plants for next year’s flowering. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Shading the plants that remain in the house, 
watering, and ventilating, must not be neglected. 
Provide for winter flowering plants by making cut- 
tings and sowing seeds. Look tothe stock now 
out of doors, and see that it does not suffer from 
dryness or from violent winds. Repairing and 
building should be done, and coal, pots, soils, and 
all necessary supplies laid in. 


Cold Grapery. 


When the fruit commences to ripen, watering is 
discontinued. Prevent sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, as they will interfere with the proper ripen- 
ing, but give free ventilation. When the crop is 
ripe, the upper ventilators may be kept open at 
night. In warm and damp weather, mildew is to 
be feared, and sulphur must be usedas directed last 
month, and the air kept as dry as possible. 

Apiary in August. 

Some of the bee keepers who read the Agricul- 
turist will find that their bees, having had many 
flowers and fayorable weather, have filled not only 
all the combs where honey should be stored, but 
the proper breeding combs too, more orless. This 
will be almost sure to interfere with maintaining 
strong stocks for winter. It is, in such cases, de- 
sirable to shift combs, placing empty frames or 
brood frames, or frames of breeding combs in the 
center of such hives. The honey removed may be 
kept to feed weak stocks with, or used for the 
table. Others of our readers may, and, as we know 
very well, do, labor under no such difficulty, 
pasturage having been by no means abundant. 

Boxes 3¢ds filled with clover honey must be re- 
moved before buckwheat comes in blossom, for if 
sealed with a thin layer only of the dark honey on 
the surface, it will all sell as buckwheat honey. 
The moths will be very active this month, and 
should be trapped and caught in every way. Sau- 
cers of sweetened water sct near the hives at night 
will entrap many. The grubs may be found in the 
chips of wax and dirt that accumulates often upon 
the floors of hives and in the cracks and corners. 
In case there is any evidence of the existence of 
moth grubs in the surplus boxes after their re- 





moval, and they may be discovered by little mealy 
streaks upon the combs, fill the boxes with fumes 
of burning sulphur. 

As soon as buckwheat comes in bloom, give fresh 
surplus boxes; good stocks will often store 20 to 
30 pounds. Remove boxes as soon as filled, or 
when the bees cease storing honey, and especially 
if they begin to carry it away. The comb grows 
darker the longer it remains on the hive. Do not 
leave on empty boxes, in which the bees do no 
work; they only soil the glass and smear up the 
interior with propolis. 

Examine all stocks with reference to the healthi- 
ness and ability to winter well. Drive out sickly 
ones, giving the bees to weak stocks. Queenless 
hives may also have their bees, brood and stores 
divided, or be supplicd with a queen, or brood 
comb, or both from other hives. Equalize stocks 
by changing hives from one stand to another, as 
frequently before described. If stocks are found 
with frames of drone combs in the middle of the 
hive, shift the frames to bring this upon the outside, 
and put frames containing small cells in the middle. 

It is often desirable to breed Italian queens late 
in the season, because the drones are all killed off 
in common hives, and a supply of Italian drones 
being provided at home, the young queens will to 
a certainty be fertilized by them. To have asup- 
ply of late drones, remove the queen from a strong 
stock in a large movable frame hive, place in the 
hive drone comb containing grubs or sealed larve 
from other hives, and remove after 8 days any 
queen cells that may be formed. 

<>< at @ ee > 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
Sa 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
July 14, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days this m’th.291,000 558.000 4,050,000 169,000 67,000 1,311.000 
22 days dat un'th. 252,000 283,000 1,686,000 47,000 81,000 518,000 


SALES. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 233.000 430.000 3.612.000 199,000 —— 
22 days /ast month, 271,000 807,000 2,138,000 174,000 43,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS, tour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1866.....291.000 558,000 4; 050. 600 169,090 67,000 1,311,000 
24 days 1865..... 351,500 1,424,000 1,352,000 54,000 76,000 1,592,000 
SALEs, Flour, Wheat, — Corn, Rye, Barley. 
24 days 1866...... 233,000 431,000 3,612,000 199,000 a 
24 days 1865...... 324,000 1,376,000 1,155,000 141,000 -_— 


oe Exports from New- ge January 1 to July 13: 


Flour, Wher Corn, Rve, Oats. 
ee 494,457 141, St 4,760,198 187,189 983,756 
_ earn . %31,000 819,429 458,739 M41 





4. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sea- 
son to end of June: 


Flour, W ee it, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 

bbls, Dus, bus, bus. bus. Dush. 

1866...... 57,700 = 61 17,0 0 4,200,000 125,800 50,800 1,919,700 
1865... 188,200 1,465,300 1, 700,200 90,500 150,700 2,671,600 





1864 224,109 5,623,300 1,737,100 64,500 137,000 236467900 

Gold advanced early in the month to 169!Z, owing 
to the money crisis in London and the heavy exports 
of specie in May and the ‘first two weeks in June. 
Subsequently, it declined to 146%, rallied again to 157¥. 
It opened yesterday (July 12,) at 14934, and advanced to 
15134 .... Influenced by the rise in gold, an improved in- 
quiry prevailed for the leading kinds of Produce and 
Merchandise, partly on speculative account, at advanced 
prices. The break in the Erie Canal temporarily aided 
holders to work up quotations to a higher range, especial- 
ly for Breadstuffs. Since the canals have been repaired, 
produce has come forward largely, and as gold has 
fallen off, receivers have been forced to make some impor- 
tantconcessions. Cornis arriving in enormous amounts 
(reaching in some days 700,000 bushels, and seldom less 
than 150,000 bushels,) and is finding eager buyers, in part 
On speculation. It is coming into market in remark- 
ably good condition. Rye and Oats are also being mov- 
ed to the seaboard in large amounts, and are meeting a 
ready market, but at declining figures. Flour and Wheat 
are not plenty, and are held with comparatively more 
firmness. Sundry lots of new wheat have been received 
and sold,—the latest and choicest were disposed of 
yesterday to a city milier. It was a lot of about 1000 
bushels very choice new amber Jersey, which brought 
$3 a bushel. There isa great scarcity of prime wheat 
which embarrasses matters very much indeed....Provis- 
ions have been in less active demand, and have been de- 
pressed in price. Butter and Cheese are plenty; the 


former is dull and drooping, and the latter is wanted 





partly for export and for southern use, at steady figures, 
--- Cotton has been unusually quiet at reduced prices, 
closing 35g@37c per lb. for middlings.—The avaiiable 
supply now here is estimated at 125,000 bales ; and at all 
the shipping ports of the country, at 297,000 bales..., 
Wool has been in more request for manufacturing pur- 
poses, at full prices,....Hay, .. ~s, and Tobacco, have 
been in moderate demand at uniform rates, 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 








June 11. July 13, 
PricgE OF GOLD., 1514 
FLour—Super to ¢ $640 “9 90 
Super to Extra Southern, 1010 @17 50 
RXR WOREIR .4..0000500s0008 ° 76> @1400 
Extra Genesee. .......ceee. 990 @14(0 
Superfine Western...... .. 640 @7% 
oo Vo ae ° 550 @ 750 


Corn MEAL, 4 3: 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 2 50 






























265 @ 325 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 145 @ 2 70 150 @: 
CORN—YeOW ....5.505 0000 8 @ 89 8S @ % 
Mixed... Bi) aeiresosa Fa 72 @ 81 83 @ 8s 
Oars—Western .. Shesnw~ cee 51 @ 56 51 @ 5t 
— @ % —- @ — 
9 @12% 9 @138 
99 @ 120 9 @120 
i ay—Bele R100 Di. s0.04 60 @ 60 @ 
REET ‘. 6 @ % 6 @10 
chi ae eee rere 60 @100 60 @110 
Corrox—Middlings, @ b.... 88 @ Al 3 @ 
Hops—Crop of 1865, # ...... 5 @ 6 1 @ 6 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, hee b. 4 @ 8& 0 @ & 
SEED—Clover, ® b ... 8K%@ . 10¥% ll @ 2 
Timothy, # bushel. . és Nominal. 650 @70 
Flax, # bushel........... eee 270 @300 815 @3$ 
SuGar—Brown, ® PD ......... 9%@ i4 9K@ 13K 
Mo.assks, Cuba, # gl 4 @ 6 49 @ 6 
Correk—Rio,(Gold price)# Dd 145 @ 2 14@ 19 
TOBACCO, ee 6 @ 30 6 @ 38 
Seed Leaf, 5 @ 43 5 @ 4 
WooL—Di eis Fleece, #b. 3 @ 38 @ 
Pommentin, pulled dg caeeaee 3 @ 57 23 @ 
California. anne 15 @ 40 1 @ 40 
TALLOW. # Bb "i 1x%@ 12 1224%@ 12% 
OIL CaKE—#® t ...e.. 4700 @49 00 52 50 @56 50 
PorkK—Mess, # ei. bakin 6 2925 @3125 2950 @32 06 
Prime, ® bz rel ......ssc02.. 2450 @2500 2675 @27 00 
BeEF—Plain TCEE....000 poesia’ 1600 @205) 1600 @2w 
Larp, in barrels, # ......... 19 @ 2% wke@ 21 
Burrer—Western, scindbe Perran>s 200 @ 20 @ 
State, #? b eee 23 @ 40 27 @ 4 
eee cceweneen ve 8 @_ 19 6 @ 2 
BEANS—#® bushel., ........... 150 @2% 150 @2% 
Preas—Canada., # bushel...... 115 @ 120 115 @120 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen... ‘ 19 @ 22 233 @ B 
Po y—F owls, Wisse v0 2 @ 2% 4 @ 3 
Turkeys, ? 2 @ 2@e@ 38 
Pora’ To“s—Mercers, # bbl... 350 @425 0o@-— 
Peach Blows, # barrel —— 0 @450 400 @ 
PoraTors—New, # barrel... 300 @325 850 @ll 50 
APPLES—# barrel....... -- 200 @700 700 @ldW 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer CattLe.— We are using about 500 more cattle per 
week this year than last, and the increased demand has 
been more than met during a month past, resulting in 
lower prices, though they have been higher. This week, 
good to first quality cattle have sold at 153gc.@lic. per 
lb. dressed weight, a few of the very best or extras, at 

*174%(.@17%{c. ; Medium to inferior, 15c.@l4c. ; Poorest, 
13'sc.@13c.... Mileh Cows.— Small receipts, and 
still smaller demand. Prices $2 to $5 per head below 
the detailed figures given last month. Cows are worth 
more in the country than here, in this weather at least. 
.... Ve@l Calves.—Receipts down to 1,200 per week; 
prices, which have been lower, are now 12c.(@123Z¢., per 
lb. live weight, for lots taken together ; selected and ex- 
tras, 12c.(@13!gc.; inferior, 1lc.@9c...... Sheep and 
Lambs.—Receipts 15,000 to 18,000 per week ; this week, 
14,795. Prices of sheep have run down gradually to 
6!;c./@7c. per Ib. live weight for the best lots, and 6¢.@5e, 
for common to poor lots. Fair lots bring 6c.(@6Xe, 
Lambs are in demand at 11c.@13c. per Ib. live weight for 
poor to very good, and 13c.@l4e. for extras. ... Live 
Hogs.—Receipts have been very large for the season, 
12.500 to 15,000 per week, but the high rate of gold, and 
foreign demand for pork, on account of the European 
war, have kept prices up well; present rates, 10%c. to 
11}{c. per lb. live weight, for poor to best corn- -fed, 


——@7xs— 6 a 


The Fairs.—We go to press so early in July, 
that it is impossible for a full list of fairs to be prepared ; 
in fact, at this date, the announcement of the time of 
holding most of them has not been made. We hope to 
present an unusually full list for our September number, 
to which additions may be made if we have the informa- 
tion as early as the 10th day of August. 

The Fair of the New England Society, in connection 
with the Vermont State Agricu!tura! Society, will be at 
Brattleboro, Vt., September 4 to 7. 

Meeting of the American Pomological Society, St. 
Louis, Mo., September 4. 

The Ill. Implement Trial will be at Mattoon, Sept. 4 

The N. Y. State Fair is tobe at Saratoga Springs, 
September 11 to 14. 

The New Hampshire State Fair.at Nashua, Sep.18 to 20 

The Pensylvania State Fair, at Eaton; the Wi sconsift 
State Fairat——; the Ohio State Fair at Dayton; the Illi 
nois State Fair at Chicago, take place on Sept. 25 10 28. 

The Indiana State Fair, at Indianapolis, October 1 to5. 

The Kansas State Fair, at Lecompton ; the Minnesota 
State Fair, at Rochester, and the Kentucky State Fuit, 
at Paris, all October 2 to 5. 

The Oregon State Fair, at Salem, October 17 to 20. 
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New Horticultural Books. 





ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, announce the follow- 
ing new and important works, which will be issued as 
soon as practicable : 

American Pomology.—Part I. The Apple. 
By Doct. J. A. Warder. The announcement that tne 
first installment of Doct. Warder’s long promised work on 
Pomology is already in the publisheis’ hands will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all fruit growers. Our present 
fruit books are all behind the time, and a work that shall 
post up our present state of knowledge concerning them, 
especially with regard to the apple, is much needed. Our 
pomologists will agree that Doct. Warder is of all others 
the man to supply the want, and will be glad to learn that 
the results of his large experience and extended observa- 
tions are to be made accessible to others. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden.—The work bearing this 
title, by P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has long been the standard, and indeed the 
only work of its kind. It will be entirely revised with 
such additions as the progress of horticulture may require. 

Practical and Scientific Gardening.—By 
Wm. N. White, Editor of the Southern Cultivator, 
Athens, Ga. This is a completely re-written work, upon 
the plan of Gardening for the South, by the same author. 
While especially adapted to the States south of Virginia, 
its utility will not be confined to that section of the 
country, It will include all the various departments of 
gardening. Nowin hand. 


The Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. S. Fuller, 
Woodside Nursery, Ridgewood, N. J. The practical 
and scientific character of Mr. Fuller’s Grape Culturist 
caused it to take at once the position of a standard work. 
The other small fruits will in this book be treated in the 
same manner, and we predict for it an equal popularity. 

Market and Family Gardening.—By a New 
Jersey Market Gardener. This work was briefly an- 
nounced last month. There is no book in the country 
upon managing a garden for profit, and we are glad to 
be able to meet a Jong existing want, by presenting one 
from one of our most clear and practical writers and ex- 
perienced and successful cultivators. 

It is with much satisfaction that we announce these 
contributions to horticultural literature. We have others 
in contemplation which we are not yet prepared to name. 
These works will all be fully illustrated and produced in 
a neat and serviceable style. We do not propose to issue 
works of reference for practical men, in fancy paper, 
binding, and price, which put them beyond the reach of 
all but the wealthy, but to give good substantial books, 
tobe used rather than to be looked at, illustrated with 
engravings which shall aim to be correct, as well as ar- 
tistic, and at a price that shall render them accessible to 
the general public. 
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Barometers Useful to Farmers.— 
Atthe “N.Y, Farmers’ Club,” the Barometer has been 
condemned, first, by one farmer who thought the barom- 
eter was something designed to make weather ; 2d, by a 
reporter who pronounced the rules and observations of 
all really scientific men as **all utterly fallacious,” and 
3d, by another reporter who talked much about experi- 
ence, and observation, but who by his own confession, 
had never tried a good mercurial barometer. So much 
for the opinion of the farmers of the Club. On the con- 
trary, we have the united testiinony of all the leading sci- 
entific men of this country, and the world over, that the 
barometer is exceedingly valuable to indicate approach- 
Wg changes in the weather, which it does with a great 
degree of certainty. A sea-cuptain would be considered 
as utterly incompetent.who should go ona voyage without 
a barometer to indicate approaching storms, and these 
are governed by similar laws on land and sea, not always 
the same. The Smithsonian Institution is constantly 
having recorded, in all parts of the country, the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer, and the tens of thousands of ob- 
Servations thus gathered, show the intimate connection 
of the rise and fail of the mercury, and variations of the 
Weather.—We have watched the barometer for many 
years, and seldom if ever kuew a change from wet to dry, 
or the reverse, that was not indicated by a rise or fall of 
the mercury. And most of these changes are govern- 
ec by definite rules, upon which all scientific men have 
agreed. There are local or general exceptions to these 
rules, as when the atmospheric pressure is modified by the 
direction or velocity of the wind. But these are only 
exceptions, which careful observers must necessarily 
nda - eapersenee, 0am must take into account. 

C assert positively and without fear of successful refu- 
ie 7 sat 5 Farmers’ Club,” or others, that any care- 

t man, who will right!v watch a geo! ba- 

a ari to predict the aporoich of wet 
ather, fou two to twenty hours in advance, in 
4 very large majority of cases, A wateh is useless toa 


Or diy we 





savage who can’t tell the time. We repeat unhesitating- 
ly, that a barometer is of very great value to every farm- 
er or other person, on land or sea, to whom it is import- 
ant to be forewarned of the immediate approach of a 
storm. To be most highly useful, it must of course be 
carefully observed. The novice may, and probably will, 
sometimes fail, and the careless man will often do so, 
owing to the occasional exceptions to general rules 
which he may not have learned to provide for in his cal- 
culations; yet with this drawback, it will be of great 
use to any one who is willing to devote the slightest care 
and attention to the instrument.—It will be useful to oth- 
ers, if such of our readers as have used barometers will 
send us an account of their successes and failures in re- 
lying upon them. We would like the opinion of a real 
“ Farmers’ Club,’ that is, of our agricultural readers 
who can speak from actual experience. We have no 
personal interest in any particular form or manufacture, 
but we have latterly commended and placed in our pre- 
mium list those made by Charles Wilder and called 
‘““Woodruffs Mercurial Barometer,’ because its partic- 
ular form renders it so portable and convenient, as well 
as for its general good make, and we shall do so again. 
The Aneroid is still more portable, and we continue 
the use of one at home with satisfactory results. But 
owing to complaints that its spring depreciated in elastici- 
ty in some cases, we ceased to commend it to general 
use. The permanent character and portability of the 
Woodruff instrument, impels us to place that above all 
others of similar cost for common use. 











Containing a great varietu of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Sundry Humbugs.—Some 300 letters, re- 
ceived recently, refer to 28 different swindling concerns, 
of which half or more have been already described by us, 
directly or indirectly. Too many correspondents re- 
quest answers by mail to admit of replying in that way. 
Suffice it to say that when no answer by letter is received, 
put down the thing inquired about as a humbug. Pray 
don’t send us so much money to try these humbugs with. 
We have returned large amounts,—all that has come. 
If anybody must try any promising concern, just send the 
tickets to us and we will advance the money, if for a 
good thing, and then send for it when we get the prize, 
for such grand prizes as are offered will surely be securi- 
ty enough tous. This will save risk of sending money 
both ways in 999 cases in 1000 ... When one asks, is such 
and such an enterprise a humbug, our silence means 
“ Yes,” in our opinion at least....One swindler is trying 
to bother us by writing from different points, under as- 
sumed names, that he has recentiy forwarded us $5 to 
invest in his concern, and asking us to return the money 
or the prize. “ Old birds...Chaff.”...That bogus ‘* Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Depository,” is still troubling 
a good many people's quiet, by writing that they have 
drawn “$150,” and upward, and asking merely the ‘*$5” 
for the ticket; a big swindle! ...Rev. E. Wilson, has a 
twin brother in Brooklyn, Dagnall by name....Among 
new humbugs, we find Sarah D. Lambert; Morehouse 
& Co.; Thos. H. Scott; and particularly Mackey & Co., 
who in two sets of tickets offer several of our subscri- 
bers articles valued at near $400.00, all for less than $30 
in cash! We have plenty of their tickets of similar im- 
port....But space fails to describe a lot more of similar 
character, or to speak of the old ink, vinegar, and other 
recipes. selling as something new and valuable ; of Lind- 
say & Co., Bain & Co., and Haber & Co., the San 
Francisco operators; etc., ete. See items under this 
head in our previous half dozen papers, which explain 
the various swindling schemes.——P. S.—July 13th. We 
can't find Mackey & Co., to-day. 

TheN. Y. Independent on Cabbage 
Seed.—The Independent, in its desire to supply an 
* agricultural column,” has published far too much trash 
and error for a journal of its high standing and aims ; 
even on agriculture and horticulture it can not afford to 
be independent of accuracy and reliability. We have 
referred to one or two of its items, and several inte!ligent 
correspondents. who read both papers, have written us 
quite sharply about the Independent’s defects, desiring us 
to correct them. We can not afford the space required 
to keep the agriculture of that paper straight. Its re- 
sponsible editors, if not practical cultivators, are liable 
tobe impose lupen by pretenions, un eliab’e penny a- 
line s.—As a moral and resigions journal however, we 
suggest that the editors of tie ladependent should not, 
on their own account, allow these scribblers to stoop to 


_ —_—__ | 


low slurs, and to dishonest garbling. Take an example 


from its issue of June 14. 


Omitting its slang, which far 


more concerns its own editors than us, we give paral- 
lel quotations from our language and from the Inde- 
pendent, as it pretends to quote us. To caution people 
against the Independent’s advice to plant only cabbage 


stumps for seed, we said: 


June Agriculturist : 

“If there is any seed that 
needs care in raising, it is 
that of the cabbage, as this 
lant is ar removed from 
ts natural condition and 
will revert to it, more or 
less, with the least neglect, 
Therefore don’t follow this 
wise man of the Indepen- 
dent, {and plant stumps 
only.] but use only the best 
developed and be:t kept 
cabbages, with the head on 
the stump, for seed raising, 
and then allow only the 
central flower stalk to grow, 
Any other course will sure- 
ly degenerate the variety.” 


Independent, June 14, 

“As the seed of apples, 
pears, peaches, and squash- 
es is found within the fruit, 
or vegetables, the editor 
{of the Agriculturist] rea- 
soning from analogy, con- 
cludes that the seed of cab- 
bages must be enclosed 
within the head of this ve- 
getuble!!.... It [the Agri- 
culturist] says: ‘Put out 
the cabbages with the heads 
on the stump, and select the 
seed from the sprouts that 
spring from the center of 
the head! !’ If this is not 
the most illustrious piece of 
stupidity that a gardener 
ever read of!.... The eci- 





tors of that journal [the 

Agriculturist] state that the 

sprouts from the center of 

the head are the only ones 

that produce seed suitable 

for propagating cabbages.” 

We italicise the word head in the quotation from the 
Independent, to show more definitely what it aims at. 
The reader has before him, in the left half column, just 
what we did say. Here is a deiiberate and Jabored at- 
tempt to make the readers of the Independent believe 
that the editors of the Agriculturist were so “illustriously 
stupid,” as to think that the seed springs from the head of 
the cabbage, and our language is misquoted to favor this 
end. Was that sheer ignorance on the part of the writer, 
or malicious falsehood ?—We at first put in type the en- 
tire article of the Independent, its slang. bad grammar, 
and all, but concluded it would not only deface our own 
columns, but would be too severe upon the responsible 
editors of the Independent themselves, who are personal- 
ly our friends, and whom we would not hold directly re- 
sponsible for what has hitherto appeared in its agricul- 
tural department. We will simply hint that they will do 
well to make a little inquiry into the previous history and 
animus of their ‘‘ agricultural writer,” before they allow 
him the free use of their columns from week to week.— 
To our correspondents, who have written on the subject 
of this and other items in the Independent, we say, be- 
fore being anxious about what they see quoted in that 
paper as from this journal, they will do well to first con- 
sult the original.—In respect to the question at issue, we 
reiterate our former caution: ‘ Use only the best de- 
veloped and best kept cabbages, with the heads on the 
stumps, for seed raising, and then allow only the central 
flower stalk to grow.” The retention of the head to 
nourish the seed stalks has been found by experience to 
be necessary to the production of perfect seed that will 
propagate the original well. Our best seed growers use 
the largest and best heads entire on the stalk, for produc- 
ing seed No. 1, and seed from anything but the best whole 
cabbages is marked No. 2, or inferior. We speak not 
only from our past knowledge, but from recent inquiry of 
large seed growers, as Mr. Brill, of Newark, and others, 


The Great Implement Trial, at Au- 
burn, is in progress as we go to press, and is to continue 
for an indefinite time. The valuable results arrived at 
will be duly placed before our readers, 


Practical and Scientific Fruit Cul- 
ture,—By Charles R. Baker, of the Dorchester Nur- 
series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. This is a work, the 
appearance of which has been looked for by pomologists 
with no little interest, as it was supposed, from the 
author’s relations with the Mon. Marshal P. Wilder, it 
would embody many of that gentleman’s ideas upon fruit 
culture. The preface relieves Mr. Wilder from any 
sponsorship, and the work stands on its own merits. It 
can only be consider@d as an industrious compilation of 
the views of writers on horticulture, and subjects having 
a relation thereto, such as meterology, geology, etc. We 
never saw a book so full of quotation marks, and one 
looks over page after page filled with extracts of old and 
familiar writers — mainly Europeans by the way —in 
search of what the autnor has to say for himself. Wedo 
not object to a judicious use of quotations, but when 
thirty or forty pages are. taken bodily ont of the book of 
another and putin Mr. Baker's, some other name would 
be more appropriate than quotation, A book should 
either present old facts in a better form than had been 
done before, or a!d to our knowle!ce by giving us new 
ones. This work does neither. but only serves to add. to 
ihe size of a horticultural library without increasing its 
value, Price by mail $4, 
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Barn Yard Manure—A Request.—In 
order that agriculturists may be able to reason correctly 
in regard to the affairs of farmers in different parts of the 
country, several important elements should forma basis 
for such reasoning. The markets we all consider—that 
is, the ease with which crops, animals, or animal pro- 
ducts may be sold or realized upon. We have every fluc- 
tuation in the markets reported daily, and every farmer 
finds it to his interest to be as well posted as he can be 
about prices of pork. beef, butter, corn and flour.—But 
there is another element which the farmers of the 
Eastern an Middle States at least know how to value, 
and which is almost always taken into their calculations 
when thinking about buying or bettering a farm, viz. : 
manure—the ability to make it, or to buy it. In all the 
older settied purts of the country barnyard manure has a 
market value. We ure desirous of learning what the 
value of it isin ail partsof the country, and wil! thank 
any of our readers who can conveniently do so, if they 
will give us the price at which they can buy good stall 
or yard manure of mixed dung and litter from common 
farm stock, Manure is usually sold by the load, which 
means a load for « pair of oxen or horses, but for accu- 
racy we will call it half a cord, 64 solid feet. The price 
within our own knowledge varies from $6 to 50 cents. 
Those sections where farmers move barns to get them 
away from the accumulated manure are gradually grow- 
Ing less in number. That the comparison may be the 
more accurate, we ask also that the price per bushel of 
shelled corn or corn on the ear, by weight, on the farm, 
shallaisobegiven. A collection and classification of ans 
swers to those questious will be interesting and valuable. 





Ashes for Manure in Illinois.—‘ L. 
E. R.” says, there is a steam mill near his farin where 
they burn coal and wood, and that he can have al! the 
ashes he wants. His question is whether they will pay to 
hauland put about fruit trees, etc., on a yellow clay soil ? 
We think it will pay, especially if the ashes are clean, 
free from clinkers and slag. Cowl ashes would be of 
doubtful utility alone, but mixed as we infer they are with 
wood ashes, the vilue of the mixture depends chiefly 
upon the wood ashes. If there is much wood burned, it 
might pay even te sift the ashes (provided they can be 
easily run through a common coal screen), in order to 
remove the slag and clinker. 





** Flour of Bone.**—In April, page 129, 
we gave a general caution in reference to all fine ground 
fertilizers. The Agents of the * Flour of Bone,” (ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this paper.) inform us that certain 
interested dealers quote our remarks as specially appli- 
cable to their manufacture. That can hardly be possi- 
ble, for the case of fraud referred to, was distinctly stated 
to have occurred two years ago-—or before the Bosion 
Company's “ Fiour of Bone” was heard of. We have 
had no reason to doubt that the “ Flour of Bone” adver- 
tised by them, is pure bone, except the 5 per cent. salt 
added, which they claim to add, especially if furnished 
direct by the Company, or their authorized reliable 
agents. Our only controversy with them has been in re: 
gard to the price, and whether the “ floured ” material 
is as cheap as the lower priced coarser ground. That 
was the main point alluded to in April. 





The Convenient Farm Gate described 
in the June No. (p. 219), is said by seveial correspond- 
ents to be claimed as a patented article and rights offered 
for sale. We know of its having been in use several 
years, and never before heard that the principle had been 
patented, Whose patent is it? 





Trouble with Squashes.—Sevecral com- 
plain that they are obliged to give up Winter Squashes 
on account of the borer. One writer finds a borer in the 
root. .This is a new trouble, or one new tous. The or- 
dinary borer we have had attack thestems, and have some 
times dug him ont and saved the plant; but the mischief 
often gets beyond remedy. The parent insect which lays 
the eggs to pro.juce the borer has an orange-colored body, 
with black fore wings and transparent hinder ones, and 
long fringesonits hind legs. It lays itseggs upon the 
vine, near the root, from June to August. If any such 
moth is seen about the vines, it is quite sure to mean 
mischief, and it should be caught. They are not very 
numerous, and it is probuble that they may be healed 
off, if sufficient care be taken. Vines killed by this 
insect should be burned, or, at any rate, the grub should 
be killed, to prevent its increase. 





The Practical Entomologist.—We 
have before alluded to this monthly, devoted to popular 
entomology. It wascommenced as a gratuitious publica- 
tion, ant its projectors soon found they had their hands 
full. They now propose to issue it at the very moderate 
price of 59 cents a year, provided 5000 subscribers are 








obtained. Otherwise the publication will not be con- 
tinued after September. We trust those interested in 
insects will give it the very moderate support required. 





Insects and Fertilization.—The lovers 
of the curious in nature will not fail to read the papers 
under the above title, contributed by Prof. Asa Gray. 
Most of the facts mentioned in these articles are for the 
first time given to the public, and while they are presented 
in a style so popular that every one can comprehend 
them, they are a very valuable contribution to science. 





Unfermented Wine.—A Michigan clergy- 


| man, whose reputation induces us to respectfully con- 


sider his communication, takes exception to our state- 
ment that there can be nosuch thing as ‘‘ unfermented 
wine,” and informs ys that itis an “important Western 
production,” and quotes us the Hebrew name for it. 
While we admit that the reverend gentleman is right as 
to his Hebrew, we insist upon our English. The only 
two English dictionaries we have at hand are Worcester 
and Webster, both of whom give the definition of wine 
“the fermented juice of the grape.’’ Until we get some 
better authority in English. we shall use the word Wine 
with the meaning above quote!, and Must, for the unfer- 
mented juice, which is nomore wine than dough is bread. 





The Agriculturist Strawberry is 
shown at a disadvantage on page 288, as the engraved 
specimen was taken as the average size of a large lot 
raised in the field and sent to market; while of some 
others, the largest specimens were the on!y ones at hand 
to be engrave! from. The application however of a 
measure to the engraving of the Agriculturist, will show 
it to be very large for field fruit, grown on young plants. 





The International Horticultural 
Exhibition and Botanical Congress,—Tie 
recent English journals are filled with accounts of the 
great show and gathering which took place in London in 
May last, and to which we alluded in our June issue. A 
friead who was present writes that the exhibition was a 
great success, and the display of plants probably never 
before equalled. The Botanical Congress he describes 
as having been a rather dreary affair. as it well anight 
have been with botanists of several different nationalities, 
each reading papers in his own language. Of course 
there were guinea days for the nobility and shilling days 
for common peorle, and great dinners and tedious 
speeches, as is the custom with our friends over the water. 





The “Golden Queen” Strawberry. 
—After our notes on varieties were made up, we had 
sent to us specimens of a strawberry callei “* Golden 
Queen,” by Mr. J. B. Cline, of Rochester, N. Y. We 
have hal an engraving male of one which will show its 
shape, and the average size of the specimens exhibited. 
The fruit is firm, bright scarlet, of a very aromatic flavor. 
It was stated in the summer meeting of the Fruit Grow- 
er's Society of Western N. Y., that this was the same as 
Trollope’s Victoria. It certainly has some characteris- 
tics of that fruit, but we can not decide on their identity 
without comparing the two. Should this prove to be the 
Victoria, it will add another synonym to that variety, 





The Batter won’t Come.—Ella M. is 
in distress about her cream, and is half inclined to think 
it is bewitched. No amount of churning brings butter, 
It happens so sometimes in goo! dairies. Change the 
diet of the cows if you can, especially give them salt, but 
begin graduaily if they have not been salted regularly, 
and keep it always where theycan getit. Take good 
care of the cream, keep it cool, and begin churning at 
the temperature of 58° to 60° Far. (or 15° C.) 





Cancer Quacks.—Of all classes of quacks, 
those who make a specialty of cancers are probably the 
worst. A case has fallen lately under our notice which 
we will record for the benefit of others. An estimable 
lady, in mature life, had been for some years under the 
care of a thorough, attentive and excellent physician, 
and suffering with a cancer, which was only the obvious 
development of cancerous disease, existing in that part 
of the system where it was situated. She might have 
lived for several years under the good treatment she was 
receiving, but was frankly told by her physician that the 
malady would in time prove fatal. By the illjudged ad- 
vise of friends she visited New York, submitted herself 
to a notorious cancer quack, submitted to a most ex- 
cruciating operation, after which she 1apidly sank away 
and within 3 months was in her grave. The quack’s fee 
was $300, in addition to some 3 weeks board in the city 
which must have cost $100 more, money which, though 
wiiling pid. cost no small sacrifice to the family. These 
rascals are all alike; they are the cannibua!s of civilized 
society, actually devouring not only widow’s houses, but 











letting not even their patient's lives stand in the way of 
their gain of lucre, Avoid, as you would death, any man 
who advertises his cures. The successful cases of the 
“Cancer Doctors” are usually not cancers, but sere 
glandular tumers of some kind. 





The “Frost Flower’ of Russia,— 
Under this head the N.Y. Christian Advocate quotes from 
a * Boston journal” a story of a wonderful flower that 
bursts ‘from ‘the frozen snow on the first day of the 
year, it grows to the height of three feet, and flowers on 
the third day, remains in flower for 24 hours, and then 
dissolves itself into its original element—stem, leaves, 
an! flower being of the finest snow.” And a great ceal 
more of the same sort. Can our readers wonder that we 
“pitch into” newspxper science, when stuft similar to 
this is found in a paper in which we look for truth? The 
Advocate quotes from another journal, but it is no more 
true than if it had quoted from the Arabian Nights or Ba- 
ron Munchausen. What thing may have served as a 
foundation of this story we cannot guess, but as the mat- 
ter as presented in the article, it is just ridiculous, 
What there is in the constitution of daily and weekly 
newspapers to ake them pervert or get at the wrong 
end of all matters of science, we cannot understand, 





**The Great Amcrican Paint Come 
pany.°—* Excelsior Paint,99—An advertisement 
of this, marked for 3 manths insertion, appears in several 
papers, and many inquire of us about it. From the name 
anil claims, one might expect to find an immense 
establishment. We found a small third-story room, with 
ove desk in it. as the office ; but did not find the “ head 
man” in. We sent one dollar, however, through 
other parties, and got the receipt. marked ‘*‘ copyright 
applied for.” The recipe sold for $1, proposing to make 
an ‘‘excelsior paint,” seems to provide only for a lime 
White-wash, as the principal element is lime. Perhaps 
the sugar and salt added, may be of advantage. We 
shall try it. If on further examination and trial, it be 
found to be any improvement, and if the *‘ Secretary” 
can show us any right he has for discovery. etc., we will 
help him seil it; otherwise, we will pubiish the recipe, 
and what it amounts to, in our next. 





Silver’s Patent Broom.—tThis is a 
novelty, certainly. By means of # cap and screw, the 
brush can be removed at any time. We have no broom 
corn at hand to test the removai of the old brush and the 
putting in of new. but we co not see why it can not be 
readily done by any one, an! farmers thus raise a little 
plot of broom corn an‘ make their own brooms, after 
buying a patent handle. The one we are using hasa 
superior elasticity. 

The “Lightning Apple Parer” is 
the name of a new machine—partly we suppose to indi- 
cate the great rapidity of its work, and partly because all 
the other striking names have already been appropriated 
by the thousand and one apple-parers before the public, 
However that may be, we like the “ Lightning parer” 
for its simplicity and good work, two important requisites 
in every machine. It is described in an advertisement. 


The * Lamb” Family Knitting Ma- 
chine.—We examined the machine made by this com- 
pany with some care at the last fair of the American In- 
stitute, and are satisfied that it is a most valuable inven- 
tion, being comparatively simple, exceedingly rapid in 
operation, and adaptable to a great variety of work. 

‘“* Grand National Concert ” at Wash- 
ington.—Sundry circulars for the above come in just a8 
we go to press. and have not opportunity to verify them. 
From the looks of the thing, we should have called ita 
gigantic ‘* Gift enterprise ” of exceedingly doubtful chare 
acter, but these circulars are apparently franked by Te 
spectable members of Congress. Wonder if they @W 
the “pins,” “ear rings,” ‘ sleeve buttons,” “ spoons,” 
etc., offered? At best it is a disreputable affair, and is 
no better than a huge lottery, to say the least. The end 
not a whit sanctifies the means. 

A Year of the Rinderpest in Great 
Britain.—June 221 completed the first year of the dis- 
ease in England. Excluding the unreported cases, the 
official Report gives: 248.965 Cattle attacked ; of which 
124,187 died, 80.597 were killed, 32.989 recovered, and the 
results of 11,192 cases are not given. 51.043 cattle ex: 
posed, were slaughtered before being attacked. More 
thin 1 in every 20 of the cattle in Great Britain were at- 
tacked ; and of these, about 86144 in every 1000 perished. 
Of Sheep, 4.463 were officia!ly reported attacked by the 
Rinderpest ; of which 4,002 died or were killed and 461 
recovered. 22 counties remained unvisited by the dis 
ease.—During the last week. the attacks numbered 666. 
The average weekly attacks during the year were 4,778 
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We have been trying our hand at Cheese Making. 
It has long been a favorite theory of mine that we 
can make as good cheese in the wheat region as 
they do in the dairy districts. I think so still, but 
a few days’ dabbling at cheese making, with no con- 
veniences, may well deter any one from adopt- 
ing it as a business.—First we wanted a cheese 
hoop. I-was sent to the city to get one, but 
found it no easy task. ‘*Have you any Cheese 
Hoops,” I asked at the store where it was said they 
would most likely be found. ‘Yes, Sir,’? and 
thereupon they handed me—a peck measure with 
the bottom knocked out! This was the nearest 
approach to a cheese hoop that could be found in 
Rochester. I went to a cooper who it was said 
made them. But it seems he got up half a dozen 
five years ago and could not dispose of them, and 
gave up the business in disgust. He had none and 
would not make me one. So I took the peck 
measure, and started for home with pleasing anti- 
cipations of eating some nice home-made cheese 
next fall with a good old fashioned apple pie, made 
in a deep dish with no crust at the bottom! 

Now for the cheese. Here is the milk, here is 
the rennet, and there is your hoop. But where is 
the cheese tub? The thrifty Scotch say, “keep a 
thing seven years and you will find a use for it.” 
Some six years ago I got a Metropolitan Washing 
Machine, which has been in the lumber room 
ever since. It was voted to be just the thing 
fora cheese tub. So it was brought down, cleaned 
and scalded, the night’s milk skimmed and poured 
in, and the morning’s milk added. This made the 
temperature 74°. The rennet was added, and in 
about an hour the cheese “came’’—swect «and 
tender as could be desired. We were jubilant. 

Next the curd had to be cut, in order to allow the 
whey to separate. In the dairy districts they have 
a nice knife with six or eight long, narrow 
blades set half an inch or so apart, which, be- 
ing drawn slowly through the curd, accomplishes 
the object ina few minutes. In the English dairies 
they use a tin hoop, about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, with wires stretched across, and a wooden 
handle in the center. This is pressed down very 
gently and cuts the curd intosmall pieces. But we 
were obliged to use a long carving knife and a tin 
skimmer, witg a free use of that original imple- 
ment, the hand. We managed to get the curd par- 
tially separated, and dipped off carefully a portion 
of the whey; then cut the curd of one half the 
tub and placed it on the other hatf, and in this way 
got off more whey. Slowly the work progressed, 
but at last nearly all the whey drained off. 

It was then placed in a cloth and put under a 
small lever press and pressed gently for an hour, 
It was then taken out, broken up fine and salted. 
Now for the hoop. The curd more than fills it! 
What is to be done? A tin fillet is put round the 
cheese and inside the hoop. This is the English 
way. As the cheese is compressed, the tin fillet 
sinks down inside the hoop and the curd is pressed. 
80 far so good. But thinking that our hand press 
was not powerful enough, and recollecting that Dr. 
Voelcker in his analyses of English and American 
cheese, found that one trouble with our cheese was 
that the “ whey was not sufficiently extracted,’’ we 
put the cheese under a cider press. This brought 
out the whey; but putting on a little more pres- 
sure, the so-called hoop, or peck measure, burst, 
and the fat was iu the fire! 

Another peck measure was got, and using less 
pressure the cheese was finally made. I have no 
doubt that the cheese will be good, but the shape 
is not quite orthodox. It is ten inches in diameter 
and eight inches high, and weighs 27% Ibs. 

This is from one day’s milk of 10% cows. (We 
keep 11 cows, but one of them isa farrow.) And 
you must recollect that the night’s milk was skim- 
Med. Last week, before we commenced to make 
cheese, we got 7914 lbs. of butter—actual weight, 
not guessed at. ‘This is a little over 11 lbs. a day. 


Now we get from a day’s milk 2734 Ibs. of cheese, 
and probably four or five lbs. of butter besides 





from the night’s milk—or say 192 lbs. of cheese and 
80 lbs. of butter per week. At the present relative 
price of butter and cheese it certainly must be 
more profitable to make cheese than butter. But 
cheese making will not become general in the 
wheat region, until we have a good cheese vat, 
proper hoops, presses, and good arrangements for 
doing the work expeditiously. Those who judge 
of the labor of ordinary cheese making froma single 
trial with one or two cheeses, with no conveniences, 
will not be likely to go into the business. 

Determined to give the matter a further trial, 
and feeling dissatisfied with the peck measure, I 
went again to the city and succeeded in finding a 
good cheese hoop. But it was sixteen inches in 
diameter, and if we made a cheese every day they 
would be too thin. So we ‘set the curd’’ one day 
and made it, together with the curd of the next 
day, into a cheese. We make the curd the first 
day precisely as if we were going tomake a cheese, 
press it a little under a hand press and let it lie till 
the next day, when it is mixed carefully with the 
new curd, put in the large hoop and pressed. This 
gives us a cheese 16 inches in diameter and about 
84 inches high, weighing about 56 lbs. This is not 
a bad shape, and it is less labor than making a 
cheese every day, and besides, it gives you the use 
of the press for two days, which is undoubtedly 
better than pressing for only one day. 





Our cows give fully one third more butter this 
year than last, due solely to good feeding and warm 
quarters in the winter. They were cows I bought 
with the farm. They looked well, but proved tobe 
poor milkers, They had been suffered to go dry 
about the 1st of November, under the impression 
that milking them in the winter would seriously 
injure them the coming summer. And I have no 
doubt that there is considerable truth in this idea, 
provided the cows in the winter have nothing but 
corn stalks and straw, and are not stabled. But if 
they are fed liberally, they may be milked, not only 
without injury, but with positive advantage. It 
favors the habit of seereting milk. Till within six 
weeks or two months of calving, a good cow, with 
plenty of rich food, can give four or five quarts of 
milk per day, and will still be able to secure milk 
enough for the calf. She will eat and assimilate 
more food, and will get the habit of secreting more 
milk. I believe there is no better way of restoring 
the milking qualities of cows that have degenerated 
from poor management. I gave my cows three 
quarts each of corn meal a day, and an abundant 
supply of corn stalks and straw. Instead of letting 
them go dry in November, I kept them stabled in 
cold weather, and they gave more milk, or rather 
they made more butter, after we comimenced to 
feed grain, in November and December, than they 
did in August and September. I milked some of 
them till within six weeks of calving. This is per- 
haps too much—ten weeks would be better. The 
cows, after we stopped milking, fleshed up rapidly, 
and many were the predictions that the corn meal 
would spoil them for milk. But it did not. They 
give more milk than ever before, and it is certainly 
very much richer. The prospects now are that for 
the year commencing the Ist of last November till 
the 1st of next November they will give as much 
again butter as they ever gave in a year before. So 
much for good feeding in winter. We weigh every 
pound of butter made, and I feel confident that 
this opinion will prove correct. I have not yet fed 
meal this summer, but shall do so the moment 
there is any indications of a falling off in butter. 
In fact I should feed meal now if I had my build- 
ings conveniently arranged for the purpose. I have 
not the slightest doubt that it would pay to give 
each cow two quarts of corn and pea meal a day. 
If twenty bushels of corn a year will double, or 
even add one third to, the amount of butter and 
cheese made by a cow, it is easy to figure whether 
it is profitable or not. I donot say they will not 
eat as much grass and fodder as if they were not 
fed meal. The more food they will cat the better, 
provided it is turned into butter and cheese. 





Mr. Judd of the Agriculturist came home with me 
yesterday from the 8. 8. Convention at Rochester. 








He is a man of untiring energy, and like others of 
his temperament is rather inclined toapply thespur 
to those of us who are of an easier disposition and 
move slower. ‘‘Why don’t you pull out the wild 
mustard from the barley,” he asked, as we ap- 
proached the field that I had underdrsined and 
sowed so early. It is certainly the best crop of 
barley ever raised on this farm, but these few yel- 
low heads of charlock annoyed him as much asa 
blotch of ink would on one of the beautiful engray- 
ings inthe Agriculturist, ‘“ When he was a boy on 
the home farm, they went over large ficlds and pul- 
led up every dock and cut off every thistle in the 
growing grain, and in a few years scarcely a weed 
was to be found on the farm.” I do not doubt it. But 
it is one thing for the farmer or his sons or with 
cheap help to do such work, and entirely another 
to pay $1.25. day to doit. It is an argument in 
favor of small farms. The high price of labor mects 
us at every step, and moulds our agriculture. I 
have over thirty acres of barley, and it would take 
some time to go over it and pull out every weed. 
This work must be done the year previous when 
the land is in corn, and if the land is not thoroughly 
clean, plant it to corn again, and two crops of corn 
in succession thoroughly cultivated will go far to 
destroy all the weeds. Then if any escape, it would 
doubtless be well to go over the field when in gfain 
the next season and pull out the few weeds that 
haveescaped. But with much other work pressing 
—with plantiny, cultivating, hocing, and a thous- 
and and one little matters to attend to, I plead 
for gentle criticism if a few things are neglected. 





One of my neighbors hearing that Mr. Judd was 
coming, wanted to sce the editor of the Agricul- 
turist, and asked me to drive him over. “ Tell him,” 
he said, ‘* that I will show him the best seventy-five 
acre farm he ever saw.” Is not that a happy dis- 
position? Many people are just as well satisfied 
with themselves and their farms, but are not so 
outspoken. He and the Dector have great times 
when they get together. We won’t call it boasting, 
for what they say is strictly true. “I have got a 
hog that will dress seven hundred by next Christ- 
mas,”’ says the Doctor—and he has. He gives it 
corn meal and sour milk, and stirs it with a ved hot 
iron. He thinks this very important. He is raising 
a calf that he feeds in the same way, and it is really 
astonishing how fast it grows. In reality, however, 
it is not so astonishing after all, for plenty of good 
food, comfortable quarters, regular feeding, and 
daily petting, will make any well bred young animal 
grow. Llike toseea man pet ananimal. He can 
hardly fail to feed well, and in nine cases out of ten 
the heifer calves raised by such a man will proveto 
be good milkers. It is certainly a great mistake 
not to feed calves well. Push them forward for the 
first year as rapidly as possible. Let them come in 
at two years old. Feed high, and if well bred, you 
are almost sure of getting a “deep milker.” 

A farmer cannot make a greater mistake than to 
starve or even stint a young animal. But it is very 
common. If I were. buying young pigs I would 
give double the price for a litter at two months old 
that had been well fed and gradually weaned than 
1 would for a litter that had been neglected. As I 
told you last month, I bought two litters of young 
pigs. _ One litter was half Suffolk and quarter 
Chester White, the other was “ Native.” Both lit- 
ters had received ordinary treatment—that is they 
were half starved! I paid nearly as much aguin 
for the half-bred Suffolks as for the others, for the 
sake of the experiment. I fed both litters alike, 
giving them sour milk and a little corn meal. So 
far, the “Natives”? are decidedly ahead. My own 
half-bred Suffolks, that were fed with rich food 
from the day they were born, Peart, the butcher, 
pronounced “the best pigs he ever saw,” and he 
offered me 12 cents per Ib. for them dressed weight. 
Not wishing to dress them I offered to take $30 a 
piece for them, and he took meup! I have not yet 
learned how much they dressed, but I have no 
doubt the whole litter will average 250 Ibs. ‘dressed 
weight. They were not cight months old! I think 
it would not be easy to make a litter of common 
pigs do as well. The reason that the half-bred Suf- 
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folks I bought do not thrive as well as the Natives 
jis undoubtedly owing to their not having good 
feed while young. The Natives will stand neglect 
and starvation better than a well bred pig. But 
feed them well from the start, and the latter will 
thrive the best. The reason why so many people 
get disgusted with thorough-bred stock is, that 
they do not feed high. The remark that ‘the 
breed goes in at the mouth’’ is partly true. No 
amount of breeding will enable an animal to make 
flesh out of air, or fat out of water. All that good 
breeding can really do is to lessen the amount of 
offal, and enable the animal to extract the largest 
amount of meat and fat from the food consumed. 





The Doctor has been lecturing me for not sowing 
some corn to cut in August and September for the 
cows. He thinks there is nothing equal to it for 
keeping up the flow of milk, at a season when the 
pastures are apt to fail, and I wrote to a gentleman 
in Connecticut who has had much experience in 
raising different crops for soiling cows. The ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether I could sow rye in 
the fall, and cut it in the spring early enough to 
enable me to plow up the land and plant corn—and 
thus kill the red root. He writes: —“I cannot an- 
swer all your enquiries about rye as a soiling crop. 
In my own experience I found it poor feed—not 
enough on the ground—and that it paid better to 
let it grow for grain.”? Of course, this would not 
answer the object. If allowed to go to seed, it 
would be no better for killing red root than win 

» ter wheat, which with us pays better. He continues : 
—“T hear of its being used, but 1 never found a 
man who used it and liked it. Still Ido not doubt 
that something might be done with it. Almost al- 
ways, both rye and barley, are left too long and be- 
come hard—all straw and head—and cattle will not 
eat it. Barley is much better than rye, but as soon 
as it heads and has a beard (and this takes place 
almost immediately after the stalks attain any size) 
it-is bad—the barbed beards stick in the cows’ 
throats. Clover comes so 
early, or orchard grass, 
or the mixture, that it 
does much better cvery 
way. The cows eat it bet- 
ter than anything else ; 
it yields heavily; con- 
tinues in season well (by 
having some more ma- 
nured than other pieces) 
and it makes milk.”’ (I 
have no doubt that clo- 
ver is one of the best 
soiling crops that can be 





grown. By top dressing 
it in the fall it will pro- 
duce a heavy crop and 
much earlier than if not 
manured.) “If I should 
sow rye,” he continues, 
“T would sow it very 
thick, say five bushels 
per acre.” (I suppose 
with heavy manuring 
and thick seeding we 
should get a larger and 
earlier growth, and finer 
in quality. He sows as 
much as six bushels per 
acre of oats and barley 
for soiling. Barley he 
thinks one of the best 
late crops for soiling, as 
frost hurts it but little.) 
“ After clover,’’ he says, 
“T use oats and peas, 
sown in drills—11¢ bush- 
els of peas and 1 bushel 
oats. If they come up 
poorly, you may need 
more peas. On rich land 
they do very well in- 
deed, and are relished al- 

















































Monuments to Deceased Soldiers, 
pcs 
Such monuments serve a double purpose. They 
indicate the gratitude of the people to those who 
served their country in its hour of trial, and are 
gratifying to the surviving soldiers as well as+to 
the friends of the deceased. They cultivate in the 
young a spirit of patriotism and love of country, 
Any enterprise enlisting the united efforts of all 
classes is useful in fostering a public spirit. 
Prominent natural or artificial objects make any 
place more attractive.—Beautiful churches and 
school-houses, and other public buildings, well ar- 
ranged lawns or squares and cemeteries, and even a 
fine “liberty pole,” all add to the attractiveness of 
a village or town, and increase the saleable value of 
property. Every dollar raised to improve streets, 
and to build neat public structures of any kind, is 
at an early day returned ten-fold in the increased 
aggregate value of real estate. Structures like the 
one here described, become fixed in the memory of 
children, and however far they wander, they will 
often turn back in thought and heart to these ob- 
jects in the home of their childhood. If our sons, 
who will people the far West, leave behind them 
such revered monuments, or other like things, they 
will be far less disposed to secede from the land.of 
their nativity. So, from every consideration, we 
think the building of monuments, or other com- 
memorative structures, is to be encouraged, and >to 
this end we present this subject and illustration here, 
The Flushing Soldiers’ Monument is of Quincy 
(Mass.) Granite. The base stone is 9 feet square, 
standing on a solid stone and cement foundation 
10g feet deep. The foundation is raised 314 feet 
above the ground, with a grass covered mound 
around it. The top of the shaft is 37 feet above 
the general ground surface. The form and strue- 
ture are shown by the engraving. The general in- 
scription is on the east side of the base, and on the 
other three sides are to be engraved the names of 
about eighty deceased soldiers. It is suggested 
to cut the portrait of 
President Lincoln, as the 
Nation’s martyr of the 
war, on the side opposite 
to the star. The cost 
complete,including fene- 
ing, etc., isabout $4,500. 
The enterprise was 
originaf@d last year, and 
a general committee ap- 
pointed. A Special sub- 
scription of over $2000, 
in sums of $5 to $300, 
was subsequently raised, 
which has since been 
increased by lectures, 
concerts, ete., including 
over $600 from a Straw- 
berry Festival. The bal+ 
- ance is being collected 
in Dollar Subscriptions, 
each subscriber receiv- 
ing a beautiful tinted 
engraving of the monu- 
ment, having on it a cer- 
tificate of membership. 
The Committee are: 
Messrs. J. B. Brewster, 
Orange Judd, Fred. A. 
Potts, Lendal F. Pratt, 
_ L.Bradford Prince, Chas. 
A. Roe, Maj. Jacob Roe- 
mer, Hon. Morris Frank- 
lin, Chairman, Joseph 
T. Moore, Treasurer, and 
: Benj. W. Downing, Secre- 
tary, who will furnishany 
desired particulars. Any 
= one sending $1 to the 
- Treasurer at Flusbing 
will receive a certificate 
of membership, includ 
ing also a tinted engrav- 


most as wellas clover.” SOLDIEKS’ MONUMENT—FLUSHING, QUEENS CO.,(L1,) N.Y. ing suitable for framing 
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Rabbit Breeding. 
sinc 
It was one of the joys of boyhood to keep 
rabbits, and though we never made much use 
of them as food at that time upon the home ta- 
ble, our friends were glad to accept the present 
of a fat pair now and then; and some little 
profit, which, to boys amounted to a good deal 
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Fig. 2. 
however, came from the sale to companions of 


the surplus of our flock. It was not for profit, 
nor to give them away, that rabbits were kept, 
but they were enjoyed as pets and companions. 
Almost every one had a name, and the mys- 
terics of pairing, nest making, suckling, etc., 
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were studied with an interest which impressed 
facts upon our minds that have been useful 
ever since—not that we boys pursued deep in- 
vestigations in the theory and practice of breéd- 
ing, but we certainly got some very good 
lessons. Others, however, have used rabbits for 
scientific investigations into principles which 
they have applied to their flocks and herds 
with great advantage ; among them 
we may mention the late Col. Jac- 
ques, of Worcester County, Mass., 
and the lamented Col. F. W. Rotch, 
of Otsego County, in our own State. 

Rabbits do not require expen- 
sive houses or yards, but may be 
bred in health and to excellent ad- 
vantage, in the simplest kinds of 
boxes and hutches. It is best usu- 
ally to have a pen, with a roof over 
the whole. A part of an open shed 
is a favorable place, and this should be laid 
with boards or paved with bricks or stones, 
to prevent their burrowing out and doing mis- 
chief in the garden. Ambitious to imitate nature 
so far as possible in accommodating our pets, we 
made a contrivance which is described aud 














RABBIT $8.—From a Stupy By Rovsseav.—(CoPyRicuT SECURED BY M. KNOEDLER.) mE 


figured because we had so good success with it, 
- First a pit fully 3 feet deep was dug, and 
a box (A, fig. 2) set in it, open at the top and at 
one end. The box was about 3 feet long, 18 
inches wide, and of the same hight. A board 
passage (B,) having a bottom and sides only, 
was then made from the open end of the box 
up to the top of the ground. The whole was 
then loosely filled with soft sandy soil, with a 
few stones as heavy as the rabbits could move, 

















Fig. 3. 


Then we nailed barrel staves (D, D,) over 
the box and the passage, and scattering some 
shavings on the staves, filled up the pit with 
earth—not, however, before we had driven bar- 
rel staves(G@, G,)in a row all around the box and 
passage-way, coming up to the surface “and 
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meeting the pavement. Our reasoning was, 
that when the doe had dug out her nest in the 
box, (which we were sure she would do if we 
started the hole a little for her,) then it should 
have the natural ventilation of the open earth, 
and not have a close box cover, and cluse pave- 
ment over it; and yet the loose earth above the 
box should be so enclosed that other rabbits 
could not dig down and work galleries beyond 
the limits of the pen. The does would dig out 
their burrows in these boxes just as contentedly 
as if they were at work in the open ground, 
and when one began to make her nest before 
bringing forth her young, we would turn a 
box, with no bottom and a slatted top, over the 
mouth of the hole. In this box the feed was 
placed, and hay and straw for the nest. Thus 
the doe was left entirely to herself and her 
family, and could not well be interfered with by 
curious persons, or even by the owner himself. 
When the young ones are old enough to be tak- 
en from the mother (say 4 or 5 weeks old,) they 
should be removed—certainly in time for the 
next family, which may come in 5 or 6 weeks. 

Such a sunken box or burrow is not neces- 
sary for the successful breeding of rabbits; but 
with a few boxes like fig. 2, and good care, suc- 
cess is quite certain. This box is of about the 
same size as the buried one in fig. 1, viz: 14x 
14x3 feet. One end is of stiff fixed wire rods, 
one rod being inserted close to the wood on 
each side, to prevent gnawing. There is a par- 
tition across the middle of the box, with a cor- 
ner cut out fora door, and there should be an 
outside door as shown. The top lifts off, or is 
hinged and locked down. This box may easily 
be cleaned out, and is big enough for a pair 
of young rabbits, or one breeding doe. 

Young rabbit breeders should remember not 
to let bucks and does run together, after they 
are 5 or 6 months old; not to feed too much 
green food, nor any wet food, but to give plenty 
of hay, with some oats, barley, or other small 
grain, in connection with green food, clover, 
grass, young lettuce, cabbages, roots, etc. Cel- 
ery leaves are good occasionally, and so are 
any other sweet herbs they will eat. They 
need no water, and are usually better without 
it, if they have some green food daily. We 
have kept rabbits all winter on nothing but hay, 
with no water, and they did finely. A doe, 6 
or 8 months old, should be left one day with a 
buck, and she will probably have young ones 
31 days after. Old bucks are very apt to kill 
the young if they can, and two bucks will gen- 
erally fight and often kill one another. 
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How to set a Bar Post. 
inibilbaieme 

“ Any fool can do that,” said neighbor Tuck- 
er, as I got the hole dug out to plant mine for 
the fifth time, ‘“ Just chuck your post into that 
‘ere hole, and pound the dirt in well, and it will 
stay tillit rots. Dirt packs a great deal solider 
than stone,” said Tucker by way of a clincher. 

“Not so fast, neighbor Tucker,” saidI. “There 
is gumption needed in settinga bar post as 
much as in setting a hen. I used to do it in 
your way until I found out a better. You see 
if you pack the dirt in solid there is no chance 
for the water to run off quick, and the soundest 
wood will rot off just below the surface of the 
ground in a very short time. I have had’em 
spoiled in three years so that I had to put in 
the other end. That bar post has been in ser- 
vice at least 35 years, and if you examine the 
wood, you will see it is about as sound where 
it has been under ground as it is above. 








“I diga good sized hole to begin with, and then 
put in a good sound post of chestnut or white 
oak stripped of the bark. .The butt should be 
at least eighteen inches below the lower hole in 
order to hold well. I pack in around the post 
stones of any convenient size, and pound tlfem 
in sung with a crowbar. This leaves room for 
the air to circulate all round the bottom part of 
the post, and it is kept about as dry as if it were 
above ground. A post set in this way is good 
for an ordinary life time. I have some posts of 
forty years standing, and they are good yet. 
The frost of course will move the stones, and 
they will need resetting occasionally, but no 
oftener than those packed in dirt.” 

“How much, do you suppose, you have saved 
by that operation,” asked Tucker with a sneer. 

“No contemptible sum,” said I, “as you can 
easily calculate. Bar posts set in dirt will last 
say five years; in stone forty. If they are worth 
2 dollars a pair I save seven pairs in forty years, 
or fourteen dollars, not counting the interest for 
every bar way. I have forty on my farm, quite 
too many I admit, but that makes a saving of 
$560, which is worth looking at.” 

It is by attention to small things that the 
farmer makes his money and his fortune. A 
penny saved is as good as a penny earned. 

CONNECTICUT. 
— et 6 a 2 
More About Wild Oats. 
——@——— 

In February last, we published an account 
from a correspondent in Wisconsin, of the oc- 
currence of the Wild Oat (Avena fatua), in his 
vicinity. The writer gave an account of its 
supposed occurrence bya degeneration of the 
cultivated oat. This statement has brought out 
several letters inreference to the oat. Mr. G. C. 
Hill, of Fond du Lac Co., Wis., says that he has 
known the oat for ten years, doubts its being a 
degenerate cultivated grain, but thinks the seeds 
were probably introduced from California, with 
seed wheat. He says: “ Wild oats are a great 
pest in a wheat growing country. They are 
hard to eradicate by tilling, because only those 
seeds that are near the surface will vegetate, 
while those plowed under deep will produce a 
erop in after years. My plan is to seed down 
and mow or pasture.”’....F. V. Morrison, of Uls- 
ter Co., N. Y., states that a few years ago, in 
Brown Co., Wis., the wild oat “would over-run 
and nearly destroy cultivated oats and spring 
wheat.” On the other hand, James Cass, of 
Sacramento Co., Cal., wonders that we consider 
the appearance of the wild oat in Wisconsin, as 
something to be regretted. He says: “If I were 
in Wisconsin, and knew as much about the wild 
oat as I do now,I should be delighted with 
its appearance.”.... “In curing it for hay, it 
must be cut as soon as the top seeds are turn- 
ing, and put into cock as soon as you can give 
a handful a wring and not produce sap, and it 
should not have more than one dew, by any 
means, as the least dampness sets the seeds to 
crawling out. As a hay, it is unsurpassed in 
this State, and brings the highest price in our 
markets. Icut from 40 to 75 tons yearly....” 
These statements show how differently the same 
plant is regarded in widely dissimilar climates, 
In reconciling them, it should be recollected 
that there are but few portions of California in 
which our most valued meadow grasses will 
succeed. The wild oat is the best grass that 
growsthere. With regard to the alleged identity 
of the wild and the cultivated oat, the principal 
proof lies in the experiments of Prof. Buck- 
man, formerly of the Royal Agricultural Col- 








lege, England. He, by planting and selecting 
those specimens that showed a tendency to 
lose their wild character, and continuing this 
for several years, succeeded in producing a 
plump grain, destitute of hairs, and having the 
general characters of the variety of oats known 
as White Tartarian. A portion of the original 
bed was continued by allowing the plants to 
seed the ground in the natural way, while the 
selected seed was kept out of the ground until 
spring. Prof. B. has made many interesting 
experiments in “ennobling,” or improving plants 
from their wild state, and attributes great im- 
poriance to the keeping the seed out of the 
ground from the time it matures until the time 
for sowing. This is one of the conditions in 
which most cultivated plants differ from wild 
ones, of which the seed falls at maturity, and 
generally lies all winter in the earth, 
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How the English destroy the Hop Aphis. 


The hop crop of this country has been greatly 
damaged in many sections—almost destroyed, 
for three years part by the hop-louse or Aphis. 

These little insects multiply so as to be par- 
ticularly observable during the month of July, 
and soon cover the entire vine with mildew-like 
green masses of life, sucking its juices, and de- 
stroying the crop. Some patents have been 
issued for preventing this destruction, but we 
are not familiar with the means employed. 
There are a number of substances, which, if 
they can be applied, will kill Aphides and not 
harm the plants upon which they live. Tobacco 
smoke, and tobacco water are both used in green- 
houses upon tender plants with success. 

Mr. F. W. Collins of Rochester, the inventor 
of the horizontal hop yard plan, which has been 
described in this Journal, and in our hop book, 
spent Jast summer abroad looking into the 
modes of hop culture. He writes us, that the 
English hop growers use almost universally one 
or the other of the following washes: 





1. A mixture of strong soap suds, to which 
salt and saltpeter are added, so that a brine is 
made about half as strong as common beef: 
prickle, and to this one pound of copperas to 
five gallons of liquor is added, dissolved in 
warm water. 

2. Tobacco water made about as strong as 
for sheep dipping: that is, a strong decoction 
made by boiling a pound of tobacco in a gallon 
of water. The stems and refuse parts of the 
leaf are usually employed. 

Mr. Collins says: “They raise hops in Eng- 
land on a much larger scale than we do in this 
country. Gardens of 50 to 100 acres are quite 
common, and 200 to 300 in one plantation are 
occasionally seen. They are strictly watched, 
and as soon as the vermin begin to appear on 
the vines (or Dines as they are called there), they 
go through between the rows with a machine, 
like a little fire engine, carrying a tank contain- 
ing the liquid and a foree pump. There is & 
hose with a sprinkling nozzle attached, by 
which the liquid is thrown in fine but strong 
jets to the tops of the highest poles, in such 4 
way as to strike the leaves upon the under sides 
where the lice for the most part collect. We 
can easily apply the preparation to our smaller 
yards with the green-house syringe or the garden 
engine, especially, if the economical system of 
training on short stakes and twine be employed. 
This brings all the vines within 7 feet of the 
ground, and so within reach. This is an ad- 
vantage of the horizontal system perhaps not 
heretofore appreciated, and it will be still more 
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valued should the mold or mildew appear 
here. In England this disease causes a thicken- 
ing of the parts affected, the stems and leaves, 
and attacking the burs or immature hops, stops 
their development. To prevent this, they dust 
on sulphur with a machine for the purpose. 

The hop crop is the most paying crop, both in 
Europe and America, taking any ten years to- 
gether for 40 years past. In this country its 
culture is rapidly increasing. We have now 
about 16,000 acres devoted to hops; England has 
50,000, Austria 150,000. Our hops are nearly 
30 per cent. stronger than those grown in Eng- 
land, and fully equal to the Belgian hops. 


Peat and its Uses. * 
—- oe - 

The great war from which this Nation recent- 
ly emerged with all its woes and terrible suf- 
fering, financial crises, and political overturn- 
ing, not only worked great changes in the 
domain of State craft, but it also inaugurated 
equally startling movements in the economies 
and industries of the country. Among all the 
various subjects that have claimed the atten- 
ition of the public, and appealed to capital for 
development, which we may regard as directly 
or indirectly the fruit of the war, the develop- 
ment of our peat resources is prominent. The 
rage for speculation in stocks and gold having 
most wickedly extended to the necessities of 
life, bread-stuffs, meats, coal, ete., the stores of 
fucl in our immense deposits of muck and peat, 
naturally attract the attention of enterprising 
men. "They find a material, differing greatly in 
quality and in accessibility, but existing almost 
everywhere in the country; but they find also 
many not unexpected difficulties in the way of its 
rapid or general introduction as fuel. Though 
many kinds burn well, simply cut and dried, 
yet the smoke is disagreeable and a strong pre- 
judice exists against it among those who have 
been accustomed to more convenient fuels— 
wood, coal, coke, etc. In other countries much 
thought and labor have been expended upon 
peat to bring it into compact and convenient 
forms, but the American way is, not to follow, 
but rather to strike out new paths; so the in- 
genuity of men has been taxed to dry and press 
peat into the driest and densest masses possible, 
and of convenient size, sothat it may be used 
like coal. The results, satisfactory as they are 
in many particulars, are not yet proved to be 
thoroughly economical. The condensed peat is 
excellent fuel, but the pressing machinery is ex- 
pensive, the manipulation and drying is costly, 
and the new fuel must yet find a market.—The 
work of Professor Johnson, the title of which 
we use as a heading to this article, is very full 
upon the most successful methods of prepara- 
tion of peat fuel in use both in Europe and in 
this country, describing them, illustrating the 
machines, and giving the economical results, in 
i Way to enable us to compare the expenses 
of doing the work here with those abroad. 

It is not alone in the furnace that the uses of 
peat, ete., are discussed in this valuable work; 
for to the farmer the subject has an especial 
interest and value. This we have often con- 
sidered in these columns, but it is a matter al- 
Ways important, and upon which every new 
fact should be sought and applied. A consider- 





* PEAT AND ITs Usgs;; its origin, varieties, and chemi- 
eal characteristics ; its applications in agriculture, and 
its preparation, value and use as fuel: by S. W. Johnson, 
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field Scientific Schoo!, Yale College.—Fully illustrated.— 
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able portion of the book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of its employment in agriculture, em- 
bodying the results of a very thorough investi- 
gation of the peats and mucks of Connecticut, 
made by the author some years since, in which 
many of the best farmers of tuat State co- 
operated with him ir the investigation so far at 
least as to furnish many samples for analysis, 
and to describe minutely their ways of making 
composts, and the effects of the manures thus 
made, upon various crops. Whether therefore 
we regard the book from a purely scientific 
stand point, or with relation to its bearing upon 
mechanical and domestic economies, or upon 
the most important of all industries, agriculture, 
it is one of the most valuable works recently 
issued from the American press. 


Chicken Medicine.—Charcoal. 
sonal 

Under this general title we continue a subject 
discussed on page 252 (July,) and include here 
a statement of a Springfield, Ill. correspondent, 
about the wonderful effects of charcoal upon 
a diseased and dying lot of turkeys, prefacing 
his letter, however, with a word or two about 
charcoal as a preventive of, and a remedy for 
disease in almost all our domestic animals, and 
not less in man. The most convenient form in 
which to administer it, is as the ‘ prepared 
charcoal” of the drug shops. This is simply 
soft wood charcoal, which, being thoroughly 
and carefully burnt, is finely pulverized. It is 
the best cure we know for bad breath, indiges- 
tion, ulcers, etc. It may be given internally 
mixed with food, or clear, as the bird or animal 
prefers, and we know of no need of caution 
against excessive doses. It is conveniently 
made by covering soft wood embers with ashes, 
and when the heap has done smoking, and is 
a mass of live coals, open it and sprinkle 
water upon the mass, The coals, and if some 
of the ashes are attached it is just as well, may 
then be powdered to fine dust. “J. 8. D’s” ex- 
perience is as follows: — 

“T have thought that some of my ‘dearly 
bought’ experience, if communicated through 
your columns, would be instructive to many of 
your readers. In 1847 I took up my residence 
in a small county town in that portion of South- 
ern Illinois, named ‘Egypt,’ (probably by unsuc- 
cessful speculators—perhaps from its great fer- 
tility and mild climate, but more likely from 
the supposed ignorance and mental darkness of 
its population.) We were seventy-five miles 
from St. Louis, the roads to which city, although 
excellent in summer, were during the open, con- 
stantly freezing-and-thawing winters almost an- 
nually impassable to wagons. I kept a country 
store, and one day in January, a customer 
drove up to my door, with about one hundred 
turkies. A sudden thaw, accompanied by-rain, 
had set in, and any further traveling was im- 
possible. He wanted me to take the whole 
load for 31 cents each, and. I finally reluctantly 
yielded. The turkies were turned into a good- 
sized lot, in which was a house for shelter, and 
abundance of gravel, sand, water, and corn, 
costing only 15 cents a bushel, to feed them. 

One would suppose this to be a very paradise 
for turkies, but it was soon found to be their 
grave-yard. Notwithstanding our care and 
abundant food, they drooped, sickened, and 
commenced dying. We changed their food, 
gave them oats, corn meal, fresh meat, procured 
fresh gravel, but all to no purpose, the sickness 
and mortality increased and continued. It was 
clear that they had contracted some disease 








a) 
while cooped on the wagon, and that four or 
five weeks freedom, and abundant and pure food 
appeared to only aggravate it. What was to be 
done? Everything had been tried within our 
knowledge. Old ladies, familiar with ‘ Turkey,’ 
were solemnly consulted, but their nostrums 
and opinions were as useless and valueless as 


‘our own experiments, when, accidentally, the 


remedy presented itself. There was a smoke- 
house in the yard in which the turkies were 
confined ; the fire, made in a pit extending the 
the length of the house, was extinguished w‘th 
water every night. A considerable quantity of 
charcoal was there made, which was cleaned 
out every morning. The first thrown out into 
the yard brought the turkies; they eat every 
piece of it and continued to eat it daily for 
three weeks—the time consumed in smoking. 
Then an English poultry butcher, who was on 
the ‘tramp,’ butchered and dressed them, plac- 
ing the livers under one wing, and the gizzards 
under the other, ran two handsome skewers 
through each of them, and decorated them 
with ornamental white and colored paper. 
They were pronounced the finest lot of turkies 
ever seen in St. Louis’ market.” 


Gas Tar for Posts. 
a 

A correspondent says: “The complaint is 
sometimes made that gas tar does not prevent 
rot in posts. Whenever it fails to do this, it is 
probably because the posts were green when it 
was applied. Of course, when they afterward 
became season-cracked, the moisture entered 
the cracks and decay went on rapidly. - The 
only way is.to use seasoned posts. The tar is 
generally applied with a coarse brush. Expe- 
rience is now showing that the best of all ways 
is to heat the tar in a deep vessel, and when it 
is boiling, set in the lower ends of a few posts 
at a time, keeping them in about half an hour, 
so that the tar will fairly boil into the pores of 
the post. This requires time and patience, but 
it is worth the while, because posts so treated 
will last half a century. The gas tar coating 
should extend up a few inches higher than the 
surface of the ground,” It is settled also that 
if the freshly tarred posts be covered with sand 
or sandy soil, the highest good effect is secured. 
The experiments detailed in the March Agrieul- 
turist, page 94, showed the best result from 
applying hot gas tar with sand twice, at inter- 
vals of three days. 
8 + 


Horse Carts, or Wagons? 
a an 

Where the roads are smooth and level, and 
where but little field work is to be done, the 
horse cart is endurable, if made light and 
handy. But as a general rule, they are the most 
cruel machines ever made for horse-flesh. For 
farm-work, they must needs be made strong and 
heavy. The requisite harness weighs from forty 
to fifty pounds, When the cart moves on level 
ground, it bears heavily on the horse’s back; 
when ona descent, it is still worse; if toiling 
up hill, it pulls upward on the belly; if one 
wheel falls into a rut, it whirls the thills sudden- 
ly to one side, and tends to upset the horse, and 
at best strains him. The unwieldiness of a cart 
is seen in the fact that it is almost impossible to 
make a horse trot in one. Not so, however, 
with a four-wheeled wagon. We advise our 
readers not to invest in horse-carts, without 
thinking the matter over carefully. -There are 
many handy dumping wagons made now-a-days, 
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Stacking Hay or Grain. 


—— 


The use of the horse fork in unloading hay 
and grain is all but universal nowadays, but 
there has always been a difficulty in using it 
for stacking, so much apparatus was required. 
The use of a simple pair of shears has been 
recommended, and we have suggested it to our 
readers. A correspondent sends us a sketch, 
from which we make the accompanying engray- 
ing, to illustrate his way of accomplishing the 
end cheaply and easily. He selects two strong 
poies, so long that when bolted together at the 
tops, the pulley suspended between them will be 
about 24 feet from the earth. This pulley 
block is hooked on to an eye bent in aniron rod, 
which is shaped as in the enlarged part of the 
figure, and sprung over the bolt. Another block 
is attached to the foot of one of the legs of the 
shears, a pin being run through it. The engray- 
ing shows how the rope is rove through these 
blocks, and how the horse is attached. If the 
ground is hard, the end of the pole against which 
the horse draws is secured from slipping, by 
driving stakes into the ground. The shears are 
held in place and given any desirable amount of 
play back and forth, at the top, by two guy ropes. 
The load is driven quite close to the shears at 
one side, and when a forkful is raised and swung 
over the stack, the shears incline that way, be- 
ing allowed to do so by the slackness of the 
guy-rope that passes over the load. This plan 
seems feasible, and has the merit of simplicity, 


About Farm and Orchard Ladders. 

Our correspondent, Gilbert J. Greene, of 
Hudson, who has given us so many practical 
hints, offers some upon ladders, which, in the 
main, strike us as excellent. There are numer- 
ous patent ladders made very light and strong, 
of white pine or white-wood, some of which 
we have used with great satisfaction ; but these 
are not within the convenient reach cf all, and 
besides, it is always better to use one’s spare 
hours in making such things, rather than one’s 
spare change in buying them. Mr. G. says:— 

“The ladders in use about the farm are often 
heavy, clumsy affairs, often requiring thestrength 
of two men to carry or put them in position. 
Soft wood will make a stiffer ladder than hard- 
wood, one more easily made and handled, and 
less liable to be broken if thrown down. A lad- 
der with the sides of 1*|, inch pine, 2*|, inches 
at the bottom, and 2 inches at the top, and 18 
feet long, with oak rounds about 21 inches long 
at the bottom and 15 at the top, will weigh only 








about 28 pounds. It can be readily handled by 
a boy, and will sustain a weight of 200 lIbs., 
placed at any angle. Second-growth basswood 
is the best timber to make ladders of, because it 
is the stiffest light timber grown in this country. 
A ladder, 26 feet long, 3 inches at the bottom 
and 2 at the top, and 1 inch thick, will weigh 
about 32 pounds, and will sustain a weight of 
150 pounds placed in the centre, the ladder lying 
in a horizontal position, and sustained only at 
the ends; (of course, it will sustain a heavier 
weight if set in any other position.) The rounds 
of a ladder (to use a contradiction of terms) 
should be flat, 1°], inches wide, and °|, inch 
thick, and the mortise “ls inch wide. About 
every fourth round should have a dovetail, made 
upon the upper side of the tenon, the mortise cut 
to fit it, and a wedge driven in beside the tenon 
to fasten it. In this way the ladder ig securely 
fastened together, and the outside is smooth. 

A ladder should not be left exposed to the 
weather, but should be well painted, and placed 
under shelter when not in use. Fig. 1 represents 
a light ladder, from 10 to 12 feet in length, to be 





Fig. 1. 


used about the fruit garden or orchard, where a 
longer ladder is not necessary, or might injure 
the trees. A brace, B, is hinged to the upper 
part, and can be so placed as to give the ladder 
any desired angle; asingle brace is much better 
than a double one, because it is more easily con- 
structed and handled, and the ladder will stand 
square on any uneven surface. Such a ladder, 
12 feet long, of pine or basswood, weighs about 
23 pounds. [We very much prefer two inde- 
pendent braces, instead of one. They must each 
swing free, and be firmly hinged upon the upper 
round or near the top of the ladder, as shown in 
fig. 1. Two independent braces will hold a lad- 





der very firmly, but if they are united by a stiff 
cross-brace, they are much less secure. Ep.] 

Fig. 2 is an extension ladder, which possesses 
some merit. It is composed of two ladders, so 





arranged that one can be drawn above the oth- 
er to any desired height. The ladders can be 
of any length; they should be of the same 





width at each end. They are held together by a 
strap of flat iron, as A, fastened upon the top 
of the first ladder and on the bottom of the sec- 
ond; they should be loose enough to admit of 
their sliding freely upon cach other. The sec- 
ond round in the lower ladder is turned with 
shoulders, this passes through the sides of the 
ladder, with a small crank upon one end. A 
rope, twice the length of the ladder, is attached 
to this round, which passes up on the back side 
of the ladder. A small iron pulley is attached to 
the top round, and thence the rope passes down 
the front to the bottom round of the second or 
upper ladder; turning the crank to wind up 
this rope draws the second ladder above the 
first to any height. The ends, however, 
should always be allowed to lap upon each 
other, at least twelve to twenty inches. The top 
ladder is kept at any desired height, by fastening 
a hook, as B, fig. 2, to the bottom round of the 
second Jadder, and hooked on any round it 
will reach in the first ladder. The iron straps, 
holding them together, should be fastened with 
screws, so that the ladders can be taken apart 
and used separately if desired. With this de- 
sign in view, it would be a good idea, perhaps, 
to have the ladders of different lengths.” The 
coustruction of figures 3 and 4 is readily seen. 








—— @ pee 
Hints About Hen Roosts, 


In the treatment of our domestic animals, 
there is no guide so reliable as nature. If we 
keep our eyes open and observe the habits and 
inclinations of our dumb dependents, we will 
gain insights into their natures so that we may 
be able to do much for their health and comfort. 
The following hints about hen roosts illustrate 
and suggest this idea, “X,”’ of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, sends the following communication 
to the American Agriculturist :—“In some of 
the more northern latitudes, where the mercury 
falls to zero, and below, it is difficult to pre- 
serve poultry from freezing their feet, and 
shall be glad if my experience in preventing it 
will be of any value to others. If you will ob- 
serve the habits of poultry during the year, 
it will be noticed that in warm weather they 
prefer to roost on poles, the edges of fences, 
boards, etc.; while in cold weather they seck 
out flat places, where their toes may be kept up 
among the feathers, The favorite place which 
my fowls found in the winter, was the top of an 
unfinished harness room, where they found the 
flat surface of a 2x4 scantling, with its broad- 
est side up. In the summer, they go back to 
the roosting poles, which are probably cooler, 
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I have devised a plan to accommodate them 
winter and summer, which I have tried to make 
plain by the accompanying rude sketches. 
Scantlings, 2x4, are made into oval shape, as 





IIEN ROOSTS. 


shown enlarged, with a pin in each end, so that 
they will turn on the supports. A number of 
them are then fitted in inclined supports, as is 
shown, and can be adjusted with their broadest 
or narrowest surfaces uppermost. In this way 
the careful and humane poultry keeper may give 
his fowls, without trouble, such roosts as they 
prefer through the varying seasons, and secure 
them against frozen feet in-the severest weather. 

The plan of inclined supports for the roosts 
seems to be the most economical as regards 
room. Each row of fowls is a little behind and 
a little above the one in front, and they are 
out of the way of each other. The past is the 
first winter during which my fowls have not 
frozen their feet more or less, though the 
mercury has been as low as 28° below zero,” 
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Feeding Boxes for Chickens. 
—_——— 

Authorities disagree somewhat about the de- 
sirableness of feeding boxes for chickens, but it 
is often a matter of convenience when fowls are 
confined in close quarters. It makes fowls lazy 
when they are wanted to forage for their own 
food and pursue insects, if they have all that 
they want to eat at home. We give drawings 
of two styles of feeding boxes, which are very 
easy to make, and very good. Take any small 
box, such as a candle or soap box, knock it to 
pieces carefully, and put it together again after 
cutting the pieces where necessary, and prepar- 
ing other pieces for the bottom, or for the slant- 
ing pieces as may be needed. Fig. 1 shows a 
sectional view of one form, in which the food 
is exposed on the outside of the box; and this 
is the best form for indoor use. In this ar- 
rangement there is provided a slanting false 
bottom coming to the bottom about an inch or 
less back from the front, and the front comes 
to within about t 
half aninch from 
the bottom. This 
leaves a space 
across the entire 
front for the grain 
to flow out, and it Z 
is prevented scat- = 
tering by the edge = 
which is nailed 
on the projecting 
front of the bot- = 
tom. The top of 

















Fig. L 


the box is made to lift off, and is also strength- 
ened by cleats on the underside, which are so 
placed as to prevent the sliding of the covers. 
This plan is yery similar to one sent ussome time 
Since by J. A. H., of Scarsdale, N. Y., which 





suggested the form which we describe, and 
which in practice is found to work admirably. 
The other form, fig. 2; has the advantage of 
keeping the grain away 
from the rain, so that 
the box may stand in 
the yard. The whole 
front is open, and the 
birds may walk in, or 
standing outside reach 
in, according to the 
depth of the box. A 
convenient size for this 
style of box is 2 feet SS 
high, 8 feet long, and 1 Fig 2. 
foot deep. The false bottom comes, as seen in 
the figure, within about an inch of the back angte, 
and a cleat is nailed 3 or 4 inches in front of 
where the grain pours out. These boxes should 
be set up a little above the ground, or they may 
be hung up on a fence or partition, upon 
nails passing through holes in the back, 


Another Farm Gate. 
—_—~o— 

We have presented within a few months past 
several excellent forms of farm gates. Someare 
very cheap, and some less so, but more conve- 
nient. The plan which we now give was sent 
some time since to the Agriculturist, by Ros- 
well Cook, Wayne Co., N. Y., and is durable 
and convenient. The only parts liable to es- 
pecial wear being easily removed. He says of 
it: “T have used such an one at my barn-yard 
for eight years without any trouble or expense, 
except the removal of one pin through the 
wheel.” “They may be made of light or heavy 
lumber as you please—I use hemlock. I take 
three pieces 2x 4 inches for uprights; one bot- 
tom board is 8 inches wide, the other boards are 
5 or 6 inches wide. On the opposite side I put 
a board at the bottom to hold the wheel pins, 
and one at the top so that the uprights will clear 
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Hints About Fences. 
¢ 

-We have given elsewhere in this volume of 
the Agriculturist the views of several practical 
men about the cheapest fences that will turn 
common stock, several of their plain patterns 
were not ill-looking. Yet their good looks 
were no recommendation, utility being the only 
thing sought. We seek beauty in our horses 
and cattle, in our mowing machines and farm 
wagons even, and farm fences need be no ex- 
ception. We have had this subject in mind for 
some time, and have taken a good look at any 
neat fence patterns we may have seen, and 
made asketch now and then, the result of which 
we now give our readers. The cost of these 
fences we cannot state with any accuracy, and 
if we could, it would be of but little advantage, 
for the price of stuff and labor varies immense- 
ly in different parts of the country. The posts 
are supposed to be made all of good seasoned 
stuff, tarred and sanded, set fully two feet in 
the ground. The rails, either of sawed 2 x 3- 
inch, or 3x 4-inch stuff, according to the span 
of the lengths, or the desired strength of the 
fence. They may be made, also, of 3 or 4-inch' 
poles with the back one split in two pieces. The 








Figures 1 and 2. 


paling and ornamental pieces are best made of 
red cedar, though almost any of our common 
woods will answer. These are nailed to the 
rails and to each other, or they are bound on 
where they cross one another with galvanized 
jron wire. Figures 1 and 2 are 
simple and easily made, as in- 
deed are 8 and 4, but figures 5 
and 6 are a little more compli- 
cated, yet stronger in proportion, 
and would exclude pigs and 





geese, and perhaps other poultry 
very well, There is general com- 








FARM GATE. 
the stakes when the gate is run back and forth. 
The gate runs on two wheels, cut from hard- 
wood plank, a little thinner than the uprights, 
so that they will turn freely between the boards. 
They should project 3 or 4 inches below the 
bottom boards. The wheels run on 1}-inch 
pins. The stakes or posts at the side by which 
the gate slides, should be 5 inches apart. It is 
well also to have two similar stakes for the gate 
to run into to give it firmness. I use no fasten- 
er, if any one wishes this he may nail a block 
upon the track plank which the wheel will roll 
over when it shuts. This will hold the gate 
where you want it.” [Our engraving varies a 
little from the description at the latch end, but 
it will be understood. The objection to this ar- 
rangement is that in winter the wheels may be 
obstructed by snow or ice. A modification of 
the plan might be to have the axils of the wheels 
run through the posts, and the bottom-board 
run upon them.—Ep.] 











plaint that rustic work, and fen- 
ces of this kind, soon fall a prey 
to dry wood borers of two or 
three kinds. Once of the most suc- 
cessful makers of this kind of 
work’ in this neighborhood in- 
forms us that he soaks all his wood for use with 
the bark on, in sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
diluted, but still quite strong. This entirely 
prevents the damage by insects, We think aso- 
lution of sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, espe- 
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Figures 3 and 4, 
cially if the wood were long soaked, or if the 
solution were hot, would be as good to keep 
out borers, and it would kyanize it and thus 
defend the wood better against decay. It can 
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hardly be expected that fences of this descrip- 
tion will be used®very extensively upon the 
farm, but made immediately adjoining the house, 















































Ficures 5 and 6. 


they will improve the appearance, and thus add 
to the salable value of the place, besides giving 
much pleasure to the owner. 





Dry Earth as a Deodorizer. 
—_—_—-—— 

It is very seldom that one finds a privy in 
the country which is not a nuisance. Those 
who are careful and neat about most matters, 
generally utterly neglect this necessary append- 
age to their premises. It is well known that 
the poudrette which is made and sold in such 
large quantities is only night soil, deodorized by 
mixing it with the dredgings of a canal and 
drying it. It is commonly supposed that some 
particular kind of earth is necessary, and in the 
absence of that, none at all is used. Any kind 
of earth, well dried, and all the better if sifted, 
will answer to mix with the night soil. The 
Rev. H. Moule, of England, states, that he finds 
that the earth after being used once and then 
thorotighly dried, is equalty as efficacious as at 
first, and that he was using the same earth for 
the fifth time, the resulting compound being so 
perfectly odorless, that a person unacquainted 
with its composition would not suspect what it 
was. Aside from considerations of comfort and 
health, this plan is worth adopting for the value 
of the resulting manure. He says:— 

“A farmer and several laborers to whom I 
mentioned the following simple plan at once en- 
tered into it: the present vault is to be discon- 
tinued, and in the place of it there is to be under 
the seat a small enclosure of brick or stone, six | 
or nine inches deep. To preserve the full value 
of the manure for the garden, the enclosure 
should be paved, or have a flat stone for its bot- 
tom. It would, of course, be closed with a 
door. On one side would be a small rough 
shed, capable of covering and keeping dry a 
cart-load of earth for the purpose of mixing, 
and on the other side a similar shed into which 
the soil so mixed would day by day be thrown, 
for the purpose of drying. When dry, this 
would be used again, and the uses of the two 
sheds be reversed. By thus repeatedly using it, 
and shifting it backwards and forwards from 
one shed to the other, one load of earth will be 
found sufficient for five persons, certainly for six 
months, and, I believe, for twelve. This is the 
simplest, but by no means the least offensive 
moe <2 applying this remarkable agent.” 
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Willow Hedges. 
—-e- - . 

The vexed question of living Willow fences, 
is thus treated by our correspondent G. G. 
Greene, of Hudson: 

I have heard much complaint from persons 
who have undertaken to make hedges of willow, 
that they were unable to make them grow, or 











that they died out in places after having started. 





The soil at times may have been too dry and 
poor, or they were not properly put out or cared 
for: the following plan which I have followed 
with very great success, will, I think, ensure a 
hedge in almost any soil, and at almost any sea- 
son. In eutting or trimming up old willow 
trees, I take the limbs varying from two to six 
inches in diameter, cut them up in pieces as 
long as they will cut tolerably strait, say four, 
six, or ten feet Jong. I plow a furrow if prac- 
ticable, just where I desire the fence, or dig a 
shallow trench, placing these pieces in the 
trench in a straight continuous line, and cover 
them up with earth ; if the soil is wet, I leave 
the tops exposed, if dry, I cover, say an inch in 
depth: the sprouts spring up very rapidly, 
nfich thicker than they can be grown in any 
other way, and they will make as much growth 
in one season as they will in two years by the 
ordinary mode of planting. They make a bet- 
ter hedge than can be grown of willow in any 
other way, for these reasons: 

They are sure to grow; the sprouts come up 
so thick as to admit of being trimmed the first 
season, and they grow more rapidly than in any 
other way; their roots are one continuous mass 
and the fence can not be pulled up or blown 
down; they do not die out in places; they can 
be grown on any kind of soil; they will make a 
fence cheaply and effectively, which can not be 
said of half the willow hedges I have seen. 

In the fall a furrow should be turned up 
against them, and at the proper season they 
may be trimmed to suit the owner's views. 

Along water courses, where the soil is in-dan- 
ger of washing away, they answer an excellent 
purpose planted in this way, as their roots pen- 
etrate the soil rapidly, and soon link it together 
in a firm mass. 
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The Mole-Cricket.—(@ryllotalpa borealis.) 


——~>— 








A correspondent sends us a specimen of an 
insect found in his potato ground, and wishes 
to know what it is. It is the American Mole- 
Cricket, and as it is an interesting and not very 
common insect, we have had its portrait taken, 
to enable others to see what it is like. The sci- 
entific name, Gryllotalpa, means Cricket-mole, 
a name which the peculiar structure and habits 
of the animal readily enough suggest. The 
engraving is of the natural size; the animal is 
covered with fine velvety hairs, and is of a drab 





MOLE CRICLET. 


or fawn color. The wings are so short as to be 
insufficient for flying; but what the insect lacks 
in this means of locomotion is made up to it in 
the size and strength of its enormous fore-legs, 
which are especially adapted to its favorite 
mode of travel—that of burrowing through the 
ground like a mole. By means of these exca- 
vators, the Mole-Crickets push long galleries 
through the soft earth, and where they are 
numerous, do much damage. With us, the in- 
sects are not sufficiently abundant to be trouble- 
some, but in Europe a related species is one of 
the pests of the garden, especially in the warmer 
countries. While Harris states that they live 
upon the tender roots of plants, the recent 
French authors say that their food is entirely 
insects and their larve, and that the damage 
they do to plants is only in cutting off the 





roots of such as come in the way of their under- 
ground engineering. In some parts of France 
they are so destructive in hot-beds, that it is 
necessary to drench the manure with hot urine 
before making up the beds. 
ee Stee 
More About “ New Peas.” 
ap, 

In May last, we gave some account of the 
trials of new peas by the London Horticultural 
Society. A venerable Connecticut correspond- 
ent thus recounts his trial for the Agricultwrist : 

“¢Oarter’s First Crop of Peas.’—I hope he 
may never raise a second crop of peas, or any 
other seeds. I think the real value of them by 
the bushel would be from $1.25 to $1.50. I 
was so foolish as to pay $1.50 per quart. I had 
them planted very early, intending to beat my 
neighbors, who planted the good old kinds. 
The result is a monstrous crop of vines, seven 
feet high, and still growing. They remind of 
the story my good mother told me 70 years ago, 
of Jack the Giant Killer’s Bean, which grew 
up to the moon. About three weeks after the 
Carters were planted, and well up, I planted a 
few rows of Dan O’Rourke. The result is, the 
O'Rourkes are in full bearing, while the Carters 
are just beginning to show small pods, which 
look as if they might have a few peas in them 
sometime. The originator of the frand ought 
to be indicted for swindling, and every dealer 
that bought ef him ought to refuse to pay for 
them, if he has not already got his pay; and if he 
has, to follow him up, and make him refund the 
money if possible. I bought from seedsmen in 
good repute; but seedsmen in good repute do 
very wrong to sell seeds of any kind that they 
know nothing about, and to advertise them to 
be two weeks earlier than any other kind, and 
24 feet high, when they are four weeks later, and 
mine. will, undonbtedly, be ten feet high or 
more. I donot care for the money spent, but 
I do for green peas.” 


Ome eo. ------ 


More About Mildew. 














In June last we gave an account of the uses 
of sulphur, for stopping the ravages of mildew. 
Since then we have seen in the Floral World a 
letter from P. Lazaris, Athens, Greece, in which 
he gives an account of his experiments with 
sulphur, a highly sulphurous earth and com- 
mon clay. Mildewed vines seemed to be equal- 
ly benefitted when dusted with either of these, 
while vines along side of those thus treated, but 
to which nothing was applied, were injured by 
mildew. Mr. L. thinks that the sulphur exer- 
cises no specific influence upon the mildew be- 
yond that of any other powder, and attributes 
the whole curative effect of sulphur or any 
other powder to its power of absorbing mois- 
ture from the mildew fungus, and thus destroy- 
ing it. We think Mr. L’s views worthy the at; 
tention of grape-growers, especially as we have 
somewhere recently read—where, has: escaped 
our memory,or we would give credit—of a grape- 
grower who, falling short in his supply of-sul- 
phur, used lime and ashes, and thought them 
more efficacious than sulphur. In some parts 
of Europe road-dust was used, some years ago, 
with alleged efficacy in preventing mildew. If 
these several experiences in using dry powders 
are reliable, we must then conclude that sulphur 
may prevent mildew in two ways; tst—by its 
emanations when used, as it often is under 
glass, sprinkled on the ground and on the flues; 
2d—by acting as an absorbing powder. when 
dusted on vines out-of-doors. This is an inter- 
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esting question, and one which, we hope, our 
grape-growers will settle, using very dry and 
sifted clay or road-dust, in comparison with sul- 
phur, and report the results. 
Og et 9 a 
Notes on Strawberries. 
eo 
A hard winter, anda cold spring with late 
rosts and cold cutting winds, have made the 
strawberry crop as a whole, a failure. Here and 
there a field has yielded well, but these are excep- 
tions. We attended the recent Pittsburg meet- 
ing of the Penn. Fruit Growers’ Society, where, 
besides Pennsylvanians, there were gentlemen 
_ present from New Jersey, New-York, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri, all of whom told 
the same story, and variously estimated the 
present year’s crop, at } to 4 the usual amount. 
In the extensive grounds of Mr. Knox, the crop 
will not exceed t of that of former years. 
With regard to varieties, we are no nearer 
any definite result than before; and it is not 
possible to say, what one, or what dozen vari- 
eties are best for all soils and localities. The 
difficulty in making up select lists of fruits 
which shall answer for a wide range of country, 
becomes manifest when we bring together the 
experiences af cultivators in widely separated 
localities, not only in our own country, but 
abroad. An instance of this is found in the list 
of 25 strawberries, recommended last year by 
the Imperial Horticultural Socicty of France. 
Ever since the appearance of the list, the jour- 
nals of that country have been full of criticisms, 
so severe that one is almost induced to believe 
that the Society had proposed the twenty-five 
worst instead of the twenty-five best varieties. 
Wilson’s Albany is the variety more generally 


cultivated than any, perhaps than all others; | 


yet, in some places, it is perfectly worthless and 
quite givenup. The “Agriculturist,” in Southern 
New Jersey, is likely to be the leading variety. 
Indeed, the only really good crop of strawber- 








ries we have seen in quite extended tours, was | 
of this variety, in the grounds of Mr. William , 


Parry, of Cinnaminson. 
something so remarkable, that he and his neigh- 
bors speak of it in terms of the greatest enthusi- 
asm, and will plant very largely of it; and we 


Its yield there is | 


have similar reports from some other localities. | 


Yet this same variety, in the grounds of Mr. 


Knox, near Pittsburgh, has a very poor show of 


irnit. These facts demonstrate the value of local 
experience. The strawberry is so easily multi- 
plied, comes in fruit so soon, and the varieties 
are so numerous, that it is an easy matter for 
each large grower, or for each local society, to 


soon find out, by actual test, what kinds are | 


best suited to their conditions of soil, ete. 

In the methods of cultivation, we also find 
diversities of opinion. In some parts of Illi- 
nois, the plants are set and allowed to cover the 
ground; they get very little attention, and when 
they. cease to yield, they are plowed under. In 
Southern New Jersey the plants are allowed to 
cover beds three and a half or four feet wide, 
with two feet alleys between-—the bed receiving 
in early winter a dressing of fine stable manure, 
but no mulching of straw. These beds bear 
ome and two years. In hill, or stool culture, 
as extensively practised by Mr. Knox, the 
plants are set 18 inches apart, in rows 18 inches 
from each other. In autumn the ground is 
well mulched with straw, and the plants lightly 
covered. In spring the straw is opened directly 
over the plant, but isnot removed. As the_run- 
ners appear, they are pinched off; or, if allow- 
ed to get too strong for pinching, they are cut 





with a knife. The weeds that appear near the 
plants are pulled by hand, and those that come 
up through the straw between the rows, are re- 
moved by the hoe. But few weeds make their 
way up through a heavy mulch, and these are 
destroyed very easily. The hills keep in bear- 
ing three or four years, and the mulch is kept 
on all the time, replacing each year the annual 
waste from decay, which amounts to a fourth or 
a third of the original quantity. That this care- 
ful culture with many varieties, especially those 
of European origin, will give better results than 
allowing the plants to run, there is no doubt; 
but, that it is the best for all kinds, we are by 
no means certain. .We have nowhere seen the 
Agriculturist producing as well when kept in 
stools, as where it is allowed to cover the ground 
with its vines, and, we may say, with its fruit. 





Unusual Ways of Fruit. 


--o--- 
We are so accustomed to see flowers depart 


from their natural form, that the deviation does 
Indeed 


not strike us as anything remarkable. 
our most beautiful double 
flowers areas far from the 
natural condition of things 
as possible. A monstrous 
fruit is more rare than a 
monstrous flower, and we 
sometimes meet with cases 
in which the departures 
from the usual way are , 
curious and interesting. A 
strawberry was sent us 
by acorrespondent, which 
bears upon its upper end, 
or the one farthest from 
the calyx, atuft of leaves. We do not recollect to 
have ever before seen a similar instance, yet it is 
just what we might expect would occasionally 
occur, Though we call a strawberry a fruit in 
F common language, it is 

F not so in the strict sense 
of the word. The fruit 
proper is those little 
grains that we usually 
call seeds. These are 
minute one-seeded nuts 
distributed all over or 
sunken into the surface 
of the enlarged and 
fleshy end of the flower- 
stalk or stem. As the 
strawberry then is a bit 
: of stem, <very much 
Fig. 2. changed from the way 

in which we usually see stems, and made to 








| serve a certain office, it is not so very strange 


that it should sometimes sport, and that its 
real nature should manifest itself by bearing 
leavls as,in the case before us. Another sport, 
perhaps not so striking, but to us still more cu- 
rious, is the double cherry, fig. 2, one of some 
dozens brought us by Mr. Thompson, of West 
Farms. It is the usual way of the cherry to 
have a single pistil which ripens into a single 
fruit. It is not unusual for cherry flowers to 
become double, by an increase in the number 
of petals, but when they do this the pistil be- 
comes abortive. In the present instance, as near 
as can be judged from examining the fruit, and 
without seeing the blossoms, it would appear 
that two pistils were produced in the place usu- 
ally occupied by one. Sports like these are not 
only curious, but they are of great interest to 
the botanist, as they often give him an insight 
into the real nature of parts. 
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Urine as a Liquid Manure. 
es 
A writer, in the Gardener's Chronicle, (Eng.,) 
finds urine a most valuable fertilizer, when used 
in the following manner: — Human urine, free 
from other slops, is allowed to get quite stale, 
which in a moderate temperature it will do in 
about a week. In this condition it is strongly 
alkaline, and will turn red litmus paper blue. 
To the urine in this condition, sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) is gradually added until it is 
slightly acid, which is known by its turning the 
blued litmus paper red again. The amount of 
acid required, is about two ounces to each gal- 
lon of urine. To neutralize any excess of acid, 
add about 2 ounces of ground chalk to the gallon. 
Of the liquid thus prepared, one pint, after stir- 
ring it thoroughly to diffuse the settlings, is di- 
luted with one or two gallons of water, the latter 
proportion being strong enough fur most plants, 
and applied at once. This manure has been 
found very serviceable on grass plots in Eng- 
land, and may be applied wherever guano or 
other ammoniacal manure would be admissable. 
The litmus paper is paper colored with an in- 
fusion of litmus. It is blue or red, according 
as it has been subjected to the action of an acid 
or an alkali. The paper, or the litmus itself, 
may be had of any good druggist. 


—— 4 eet 
Stopping the Bleeding of Vines, 


—~@—— 

Though too late for use this year, we give two 
methods recently proposed. A correspondent, 
“C.,” writes, that having to move an old vine, he 
cut it back and covered the wounds with copal 
varnish with success,and that he has since used 
the varnish when obliged to prune in spring, 
and finds it stops the bleeding, A writer in the 
London Journal of Horticulture, wipes the end 
of the vine dry, and covers it with a stiff paste 
of cement (hydraulic lime). The application is 
repeated two or three hours after the first one, 
and the bleeding effectually stopped. 


The Introduction of the Verbena. 

The following notes in relation to the intro- 
duction of the Verbena into this country, are 
from Mr. Amory Edwards, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
It will interest the admirers of this now very 
common and popular plant to know some- 
thing of its early history. 

“The Verbenas are natives of Buenos Ayres 
and were first noticed by John Tweedy, who 








was collecting plants for the Conservatories of 


the Earl of Derby, and a firm in London. 

In 1834 and 1835, I frequently accompanied 
Mr. Tweedy, a Scotchman, and a hearty lover 
of flowers, who was then about sixty years of 
age, in excursions around Buenos Ayres, and as 
I was about sailing for New York, he gave me 
a plant of the Verbena Tweediana, [now called 
phlogifiora.— Ep. ] (red) and a fragrant white one, 
together with some seed of the Scarlet Petunia. 
These plants I gave in Sept. 1835, to the late 
Thos. Hogg, who then had a garden near the 
House of Refuge, now Madison Square, and he 
told me that they were the first Verbenas ever 
in this country, and the first Scarlet Petunia. 
A white Petunia had been received before. 

Grant Thorburn, in 1837, received a plant of 
Verbena Tweediana from London, where he told 
me that it cost him two guineas. 

Most of the stock now in the gardens in the 
United States is from these plants,originally there 
were but two colors of each—red and white.” 
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SCOTCE RUNNER. SCOTCH RUNNER. GREEN PROLIFIC. GREEN PROLIFIC. GOLDEN SEEDED. 








WARD'S FAVORITE. 





JUCUNDA OR 700, AGRICULTURIST. (Field Culture.) 


‘“*BURR’S NEW PINE.” 








DURAND’S SEEDLING, DURAND’S SEEDLING. 





LADIES’ PINE. 













LADY FINGER. LADY FINGER. “GOLDEN QUEEN.” MEAD’S SEEDLING. 
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SOME OF THE LEADING VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES—NEW AND OLD. 
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Cedar Apples.—(Podisoma macropus.) 


—eo—. 

Those who have been much acquainted with 
the Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), must 
have noticed the peculiar excrescences which 
are often seen upon the small twigs, and which 
are known by the popular name of “ Cedar Ap- 
ples.” They are of an irregularly rounded shape, 
at first very small, but increasing in size until 
they reach that of an inch or two in diameter, 
They are often found completely 
encircling a small twig. Exter- 
nally they are covered by a 
brownish purple rind, or skin, 
which has its surface thickly cov- 
ered with circular or obscurely 
angled markings, with an ele- 
vated or embossed center. Upon 
cutting the mass, it is found to 
have about the consistence of a 
green apple, is whitish within, 
and a careful inspection with a 
good magnifier will show here 
and there some exceedingly min- 
ute white fibres traversing its 
substance. ‘These cedar apples 
are by most persons thought to 
be of the same nature as “ Oak 
Apples,” and other galls, and to 
be caused by the presence of an 
insect. All excrescences upon 
plants are not the work of in- 
sects, and this, and the black 
knot upon plum and other trees, 
are instances in which parasitic 
plants are the cause of the ab- 
normal growth. If, during a 
warm and long continued spring 
rain, one visits the trees where 
cedar apples are plenty, he will 
be surprised at the change that 
has been wrought. The apples 
will appear more than twice as 
large as before, and of so beauti- 
ful a color that they might well be called 
“Cedar Oranges.” A closer inspection will 
show what has caused this change. Each one 
of the little elevations of the surface, before 
mentioned, will be found to have burst, and 
from the opening protrudes a thick orange col- 
ored string, an inch or more long, translucent, 
and quite gelatinous in consistence. A brilliant 
orange colored dust will often be noticed upon 
the surface of the strings and also sprinkled 
around on the neighboring leaves, branches, etc. 
A few hours of hot sun, and the strings with- 
er, become brown and inconspicuous, and final- 
ly drop off. They may be made to develop 
artificially by placing the apples in a moist at- 
mosphere. The one from which the engraving 
was made, was brought out by suspending it in 
a large bottle over water, and setting it in the 
sun, The one figured does not show the twig 
passing through the apple, as it commonly does. 
hor does it show the threads in their most 
Swollen state; with abundant moisture they be- 
Come so large as to completely hide the 
central portion or “apple.” The microscope 
shows the threads to be the sporidia, or seed 
Vessels, (fig. A,) of a fungus—Podisoma macro- 
pus—united into a mass by means of a gela- 
tinous substance. And the dust above spok- 
en of is the exceedingly minute spores, or 
bodies answering, like seeds, to reproduce the 
fungus. The fungus, or plant itself, lives within 
the apple in the form of the minute fibres which 
tamify through its substance, forming what bota- 
hists call a myceliwm, and which corresponds ex- 
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actly tothe spawn in the mushroom bed, while the 
showy orange colored threads answer in nature 
to the mushrooms themselves. The presence 
of this parasitic plant growing within the tis- 
sues of the cedar twig, causes it to take on an 
unusual growth, and makes the swelling or ap- 
ple, in a similar manner that the presence of a 
foreign body of another kind, the egg of an in- 
sect, causes the growth of a gall. We have sel- 
dom known these to be so abundant as to ap- 





CEDAR APPLE. 


parently injure the tree, and they are quite or- 
namental during the damp weather’of spring. 
If they are too numerous, cut off and burn them. 
Observers differ as to the duration of the fungus ; 
we are inclined to think that those who say that 
it lives several years are right. The Black-knot 
is very similar in its nature and manner of growth 
to the cedar apple, except that the fruiting 
portions are minute, black and inconspicuous. 


Strawberries—Notes on Varieties. 
—_—e 

At the close of the season of strawberries, it 
will be expected that we follow our usual 
custom and give some notes on varieties. The 
task is not an easy one, and to give an opinion 
about strawberries becomes yearly more and 
more difficult. Varieties of this fruit are so 
easily multiplied that some cultivators number 
their seedlings by thousands. Among these 
numerous seedlings a great many will be appa- 
rently too good to throw away, and.yet no bet- 
ter than those we already have, but the partiali- 
ty of the raiser will induce him to see superior 
qualities in them, and they will be put upon 
sale, to increase our list of kinds, and possibly 
replenish the pockets of the grower. There 
are many who consider size a prime requisite 
ina strawberry. We think it one of the least 
importance, beyond g certain limit, and the 
chief advantage in large size, is facility in pick- 
ing Wedo not object to size, but hold that 
quality and productiveness are far more impor- 
tant. The amateur and market grower look 
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for quite different characters; with the market 
man flavor is nothing. If a berry produces 
well, carries safely, andis showy, he knows that 
it will sell, be it as sour as crabs, or flat and in- 
sipid. The amateur puts quality before every- 
thing else, and rejects those fruits that upon the 
palate break the promise they have made to the 
eye. For the market garden it is best'to have 
the crop ripen up rapidly, so that it can be taken 
in a few pickings, while in the family ; garden 
it is desirable to have a variety 
continue long in bearing and give 
a moderate supply through as 
long a time as possible. We 
mention these points in order 
that our readers may understand 
one reason why different people 
give such discrepant accounts of 
the same fruit. In many of the 
larger kinds of strawberries we 
find imperfect fruit. Often the 
apex, or that part farthest from 
the stem, is not filled out, and is 
very seedy. Though the flowers 
are perfect, the pistils seem out of 
proportion to the stamens, and 
there does not appear to be suf- 
ficient pollen produced to fet- 
tilize the central pistils, and we 
have on this account an imper- 
fect development of the fruit. 
This difficulty is obviated by tak- 
ing care to set the sorts in which 
it occurs in the vicinity of those 
kinds that produce an abund- 
ance of well developed stamens. 

For the engravings given on 
the opposite page, we have eét- 
deavored to select specimens of 
medium sizé, and not above what 
may be expected in ordinary field 
culture. It would be easy to 
represent much larger berries of 
each variety, but our wish is to 
give the characteristic shape and average size. 

The following notes on varieties are given in 
the order in which we find them in our mem- 
orandum book. A number of old sorts are in- 
cluded, for in our desire to keep pace with noy- 
elties, we do not wish to overlook the merits of 
the older kinds. In specking of some of the 
newer kinds, we are not, perhaps, as enthusias- 
tic as those who are interested in them may de- 
sire. We speak of the fruits as they seem to us. 
Those who are engaged in introducing new va- 
rieties usually take care that the public shall 
know their views of them through the medium 
of their own catalogues and advertisements. 

New Jersey Scarlet.—H. A medium sized co- 
nical fruit, of a lively scarlet color. Very early, 
and as a market fruit, is much prized on the light 
soils of Burlington Co., where it originated. 
The fruiting period was nearly over when we 
saw it, but we are convinced that it is a very 
early and productive market variety. 

French's Seedling.—H. An oval berry, often of 
large size, light scarlet, very productive and of 
fair quality. Good for a near market, but too 
soft for distant transportation. One of the 
standard varieties in Southern New Jersey. 

Ward's Favorite—P. Small to medium, globu- 
lar or depressed ; seeds very numerous, sunken ; 
rich crimson, and when fully ripe; very dark; 
flesh firm, solid, colored throughout, not very 
juicy ; sweet and high flavored. An old variety 
introduced by Doct. I. M. Ward, of Newark, 
N. J., and has the reputation of being @ poor 
bearer, but with good culture it yields very fairly 
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and is worthy the attention of those who prefer 
quality to quantity. 

Ladies Pine—P. Fruit small, round, pale 
orange scarlet, not very firm; sweet and of the 
most delicious flavor. Despite its small size and 
unpleasant color, this is the very best berry, as 
to flavor, with which we are acquainted ; unfor- 
tunately it is not productive, and it commends 
itself only to those amateurs who prefer a quart 
of good fruit tova bushel of poor. It is well to 
have a bed of this as a standard of flavor, and 
very few varieties can stand its test. 

“ Burrs New Pine.”’"—P. A medium sized, 
conical, light scarlet berry, very early and pro- 
ducing well with good culture. Mr. Knox re- 
gards it as his most valuable early variety. This 
is in most collections under the above name, but 
Ohio pomologists declare that this berry is not 
the true Burr’s New Pine, which is a much 
lighter colored fruit, and is now, as far as they 
know, lost tocultivation. Whatever the berry 
may be that now goes by the name of the “ lost 
tribe,” it is a fruit of great excellence for the 
family garden or for early marketing. 

Agriculturist.—II. This variety was fully de- 
scribed, and some of the larger specimens fig- 
ured in August, 1863, and we now engrave an 
average specimen from a basket put up for 
market, from a bed which had been allowed to 
run. We have no interest in this variety, oth- 
er than that which naturally comes from the 
fact that we were instrumental in introducing 
it, and in disseminating it free, more widely than 
any other variety was ever distributed. We of 
course wish it may do elsewhere as well as it 
has done with us. That it would do so every- 
where, was not to be expected, with this or any 
other fruit. In some places it has not borne 
well, but in the majority of instances, it has 
proved valuable, and there is, perhaps, no one 
variety that may be planted at a venture more 
safely than this. The only very large crop of 
strawberries we have seen this season, was at 


Mr. Parry’s, Cinnaminson, N. J., of this varie- | 


ty. Wesaw good crops of it at Mr. Pullen’s, 
Hightstown, N. J., E. S. William’s, Montclair, 
N. J., a fair one at F. Brill’s Newark, N. J., and 
a poor one at Mr. Knox’s. It is perfectly hardy 
and fruited this year where the Wilson failed. 

Green Prolific—P. Fruit large, depressed 
globular; seeds slightly sunken; pale orange 
scarlet ; flesh solid, colored, soft, very juicy, acid 
and not high flavored. As a fruit this can not 
rank as first class, but it has an unequalled vigor 
of foliage, great productiveness, large size, and 
showy color, and is altogether a variety of re- 
markable character, and will commend itself to 
those who do not look for high quality. This 
is one of the parents of the Agriculturist which 
is a cross between this and the next. 


Peabody.—H. Fruit medium to large, of a rich 
crimson color, and with a long distinct polished 
neck; flesh solid and colored to the center; 
sweet, and of excellent flavor. This is an old 
variety, which originated in Georgia. It is a 
poor bearer, and we only mention it by the side 
of the Green Prolific, as being the other parent 
of the Agriculturist. Wehave examined sever- 
al hundred seedlings of the Agriculturist and 
found many plants with fruit which seemed 
quite like that of one or the other parent. 


Durand’s Seedling.—H. Fruit large, of-a pe- 
culiar oblong shape, and flattened; seeds but 
slightly sunken; color,a peculiar light bright 
scarlet; flesh firm, solid, nearly white; juicy and 
well flavored. This we have only seen in the 
grounds of Mr. F. Brill, Newark, N. J., where 








it seems to be an abundant bearer, and to pro- 
duce fruit a long time. From what we have 
seen of it, we regard it as a variety of great 
promise for family and market purposes. 

Perry's Seedling—H. Fruit medium to large, 
nearly globular, with a slight neck; seeds de- 
pressed in well defined cavities; color bright 
crimson; flesh colored, but not uniformly so; 
moderately firm, sweet and with a rich spright- 
ly flavor. Introduced by Geo. Perry & Sons, 
Georgetown, Conn. We have seen the fruit 
only of this variety, and it appeared to be like 
McAvoy’s Superior (unwarrantably called Buf- 
falo). It is sufficient praise to this fruit to say 
that it is as good as the McAvoy, and we have 
the assurance of the proprietor that it is perfect, 
hardy, and very productive. To be looked after. 

Mead’s Seedling.—H. Fruit conical, often flat- 
tened, and with an obtuse apex; seeds prominent, 
and when fully ripened, much darker colored 
than the lively light crimson of the surface; 
flesh very solid and firm, juicy, and of a spright- 
ly, but not very high flavor. This variety orig- 
inated with Peter B. Mead, Esq., and has merits 
which should not be overlooked. We have not 
seen any but recently set plants, and can only 
quote others who say that it produces well. 

Jucunda, 700.—H. Fruit large, conical, reg- 
ular in shape and size; bright crimson; flesh 
firm, white, hollow, juicy, and of a flavor that 
will please those who like Triomphe de Gand. 
This variety has been described by Mr. Knox, 
as well as by horticultural editors and commit- 
tees, and we feel a little hesitation in giving an 
opinion after so many distinguished persons 
have put themselves on record. In this disas- 
trous year it is the best producer Mr. Knox has 
upon his grounds, and with his system of cul- 
ture, has a good crop. The fruit is large—very 
large—showy, of good shape, and carries well, 
as we know from the state in which we found a 
basket which reached home on the fourth day 
after picking. These are all good qualities, but 
its flavor is not to our individual taste, it being 
much like but hardly equal to that of the Tri- 
omphe de Gand, whichis not a favorite with us. 
On good soil, andwith close culture, it produces 
a great crop of large and very showy berries. 

Golden Seeded.—H. Fruit medium to large, 
bluntly conical, -and flattened, crimson, with 
prominent yellow seeds. This was produced by 
Mr. Read, the originator of the Ladies’ Pine, and 
is not generally cultivated. Mr. Knox regards it 
as one of his best early varieties, and it is pro- 
ductive and showy, and a valuable market vari- 
ety with him. Not esteemed at the East. 

TLennig’s White-——H. Globular or depressed, 
white with a fine blush ; flesh solid, buttery, and 
of excellent flavor. This variety is called White 
Pine Apple, and by several other names. It is 
a specialty with Doct. Hexamer, of Westchest- 
er Co., who raises it in great perfection. It is 
really a fine fruit, very productive, and the best 
of all the white strawberries. . 

Lady Finger.—Elongated conical, sometimes 
broadly so; seeds sunken deeply in well cefined 
depressions; color brilliant scarlet; flesh solid, 
remarkably firm, somewhat colored, not very 
juicy ; sweet and of good flavor. This variety 
originated in Burlington Co., N. J. Mr. Wil- 
liams of Montclair, N. J., states in hiscatalogue 
that it combines more good qualities than any 
other berry that he grows. It is certainly a 
most handsome fruit on account of its brilliant 
color, and beautifully honeycombed surface, has 
a firmness that is unusual, and with good cul- 
ture produces fair crops. Scott’s Seedling, a 
very different fruit is sometimes sold for it: 











“Scotch Runner..—Under this name there 
are brought to the N. Y. market great quanti. 
ties of a small berry, much like the Lady Fin- 
ger as to color and surface, but much smaller, 
and more acid. It is a more generally elon- 
gated fruit. It isalso called “ Pine Apple” and 
Searlet Runner, and probably has other syn- 
onyms. It is small, very showy, of a good straw- 
berry flavor, and an esteemed market variety. 
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Fig. 1.— A magnified flower of a common green Orchis, 
called by Botanists Platanthei'a orbicuiata; front view. 
a—One of the two pollen-masses with its stali and sticky disk. 


Insects and Plant Fertilization. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
seg 

If there ever was a tlower made for being 
fertilized by moths or butterflies, and absolutely 
dependent on their aid, it isone like this Orchid, 
fig. 1, flower from the larger Green Orchis, 
called in strict botanical language, Platanthera 
The same may be said of most Or- 
chids, although the ways, or contrivances, as we 
must call them, are different in the different sorts. 
Four years ago Mr. Darwin published a most 
interesting volume “On the various Contri- 
vances by which British and Foreign Orehids 
are fertilized by Insects,” which opened up this 
whole subject. This Green Orchis will show 
in a general way what takes place in all our Or- 
chises, although some are arranged to be served 
by insects of a certain sort or size, and some 
by another. Take this, then, as a specimen. 
The greater part of thecentre of the blossom, 
Fig. 1, consists of the ‘anther, the two cells of 
which, splitting down lengthwise, show the pol- 
len within, and are continued forward into the 
two widely separated horns. Each horn bears 
at its tip a miniature button (the disk), the face 
of which is very sticky and will adhere to the 
finger or whatever you touch it with. As you 
remove the finger, you bring away, sticking to it, 
this little button or disk and all that belongs to 
it, viz.: the whole contents of the anther-cell, 
fig. 1, a The button, it appears, is borne 
on the end of a slender stalk; and the large 
mass at the other end of the stalk is the pollen, 
not here a light powder, as in most plants, but 
its grains are stuck together in little masses OF 
coarse grains, and these grains strung together 
and tied fast to the main. stalk by threads a8 


orbiculata. 
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delicate as spider-web, and as elastic as India- 
rubber. The surface just under the anther and 


——— eee 


in the angle between the horns is the stigma. 


Now 


This is quite as sticky as the disks are. 


Fig. 3.—Flower of Yellow Lady's Slipper, Cypripedum pubescens, of the natural size, 


we should remark that our figure, made from a 
drawing many years old, when these nice adap- 
tations were unthought of, is not quite correct; 
the horns do not diverge so much, and the 
sticky buttons face forwards and alittle inwards, 
nearly a quarter of an inch apart, one on each 
side of an open orifice, just between the stigma 
and the long and narrow front petal. This is 
the orifice of the spur, a long and narrow sac, 
the bottom of which contains honey or nectar. 
The plain object of this is to attract honey-feed- 
ing insects. The honey-bearing sac in this in- 
stance being from 1} to 2 inches long, with the 
nectar dripping to the bottom, the only insects 
which can make it worth their while to visit this 
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Fig. 3.—A partial section of the sac, stigma, ete., of the 
Yellow Lady’s Slipper; anth.: one of the anthers. 


flower are those furnished with a proboscis of 
nearly this length. Such are butterflies and 
Moths, the former flying by day, the latter 
by night. That such insects, with proboscis 





| fully an inch-and-a-half long, actually do visit 








this flower, we have undoubted proof. They 
have been captared with something queer 
hanging from their protuberant eyes, sometimes 
one from each eye; when 
brought to us for examina- 
tion, wé have identified the 
strange body (by a peculiar- 
ity not represented in the 
figure a), to be the pollen- 
mass of this very Orchis, or 
of another species very like 
it. Then, on bringing the 
head of this butterfly, or 
any other of similar size, 
over the orifice of the 
honey-tube, just in the posi- 
tion it must occupy when 
the long proboscis is thrust 
down to the bottom of the 
tube, each eye comes in 
contact with one of the 
sticky disks. Withdraw the 
head after a few seconds 
interval, and the disks stick 
fast, bringing away with 
them the attached pollen- 
masses, leaving their cells 
empty. On inspecting a 
spike of flowers, we shall 
be apt to find that most of 
the blossoms towards the 
bottom, which have been 
longest open, have lost their 
pollen-masses. Wesee how 
they must have been car- 
ried off. It is very unlike- 
ly they could fall out of 
their place; it is next to impossible that one 
would ever fall upon the stigma, near by as 
it is, if the flower were let alone; while no 
butterfly or moth, with head about a quarter 
of an inch broad across the eyes, approaching 
it from the front—where the dependent narrow 
petal offers a favorable landing place,—could 
here drain the cup without showing the marks 
of it about his eyes, Suppose, after rising with 
one of these appendages fixed to either eye, the 
insect were to settle back again into the same 
position—which is not likely. If the stalks of 
the pollen-masses remained stiff and motionless, 
obviously nothing would come of it. But, on 

manipulating with a butterfly’s head, or with 
the point of a pencil as a substitute, we find 
that the stalk of the pollen-mass bends down- 
wards and forwards within a few seconds after 
extraction (by a very peculiar movement), so 
that the two become parallel, or even converge 
instead of diverging as at first. If now the head 

be brought again over the orifice, the broad ends 

of the pollen-masses, one or both, will hit the 

stigma, will adhere to its sticky surface, and as 

we pull away, either the disk will separate from 

the insect’s head, leaving the whole pollen-mass 

on the stigma, or more commonly only those 

portions of the pollen-mass which had actually 

stuck to the stigma are torn away by the rup- 

ture of their elastic connecting threads, and 

left behind. 

In this way it is certainly possible that a stig- 
ma should get the pollen of its own flower; 
but not probable, for when the insect had drain- 
ed one flower it would fly to a fresh one, and 
give to that some or all of the pollen-taken from 
its neighbor, taking away its pollen in turn, and 
so from plant to plant. To cross the flowers of 
the species is plainly the object of the whole 
contrivance, and an admirable contrivance it is, 


by which winged insects are solicited to do the 
work for sedentary flowers. 

Different Orchids show very different but 
equally effectual arrangements for the same 
end. In our pretty Arethusa, for example, the 








Fig. 4.—Section of the slipper, stigma, etc., of the Stemles 
Lady's Slipper, Cypripedium dcaule, natural size. @, An- 
ther; 0, Sterile Stamen ; c, Stigma, 
pollen is rather powdery, the grains loosely held 
together by delicate threads, and contained in a 
helmet-shaped anther which is inverted on a 
shelf, the underside of which is stigma; and the 
anther is hinged at the back, and may be raised 
like the lid of a-coffee pot; its front edge, the 
visor of the helmet, just projects a little beyond 
the shelf, as the lid of a chest does beyond the 
body, for ‘the convenience of lifting; and when 
raised, thé pollen tumbles out. Now a bee, en- 
tering the mouth of the flower over the crested 
front petal, sucks out a little nectar from the 
bottom of the narrow cup, which is over-arched 

‘ by the upper petals and 
the long curved style 
carrying on its apex the 
stigma and the anther 
as above described,—Py- 
ramus and Thisbe very 
near each other, but with 





a solid wall between, 80 
that communication is 
quite hopeless. The bee 
is not likely to help 
them directly. But as it 
backs out of the flower, 
and raises its head to fly 
away, it knocks up the 
lid by hitting the pro- 
jecting rim, and catches 
some of the loose pollen 
on its rough and bristly 


Fig. 5.—Magnified see- forehead, enters with this 
tion of a part of the stig- | 
ma of Lady’s Slipper, cut into the next flower, 


lengthwise, showing the where, when it retreats, it 
short and stout little can hardly fail to dab this 


bristles or projections, like 
the teeth of arasporofa pollen on to the sticky 


card, all pointing forward. face of the stigma, the 
instant before it raises that anther-lid and 











takes a new supply of pollen from this sec- 
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ond flower to the third flower, and so on. 
Cypripedium, or Lady’s Slipper,(fig. 2) although 
of the Orchid family, and equally dependent up- 
on insect aid, gets its work done by a different 
class of insects and in a different way. The 
front petal, to which the honey-tube in Orchis 
belongs, here forms the great sac or slipper, and 
is the only showy part, the other leaves of the 
flower being dull greenish, or purplish. The 
slipper, which in shape might suit the taste of a 
Chinese lady, is open at the instep; and there 
the edges are rolled in, after the fashion of the 
entrance toa rat-trap. The central 
part of the blossom, which curves 
downward and is partly thrust into 
the slipper, consists of stamens, style, 
and stigma. The spade-shaped, petal- 
like body which covers the stigma, 
and is nearly all that is seen from the 
front, takes the place of a stamen, but 
has no pollen; underneath it is the 
broad stigma, which faces to the heel 
of the slipper, as is best seen in the 
partly sectional view, fig. 3, and in 
fig. 4; and just back of the stigma 
are the two anthers, one on each side. 
The back, or as we may say the sole, 
of the slipper, is lined with long hairs 
or soft bristles, and these appear to 
contain something attractive to in- 
sects. There is no honey in the slip- 
per. The anthers are so placed that 
the pollen can never of itself fall on 
the stigma, nor be thrown upon it by 
the wind. Indeed, the pollen does 
not fall of itself; for, although of 
tlie appearance of a damp powder, or 
so moist in the yellow species as to 
be almost pulpy, the surface is cover- 
ed with a thin film of sticky var- 
nish. When touched with the finger, 
the varnish adheres, and brings away 
with it a layer of the pollen, of the 
size of the adhering surface. 
Now, as to the fertilization. The 
flower left alone would be hopeless- 
ly sterile. Although we have never 
seen an insect spontaneously enter the 
slipper and do the work, we are about 
as sure that the work is done in this 
way, as if we had seen it. Probably 
it is visited by nocturnal insects. The 
slipper may be entered by the orifice 
in front, which, in most species, of- 
fers the readiest access; or, from he- 
hind, by crawling under either anther, 
and thence under the stigma into the 
main sac. A large fly, or a coleop- 
terous insect of corresponding size, 
entering from behind, woukl probably 
hit the back of his head or eye against 
one of the anthers, and as he crept 
under the stigma, might lodge some 
of it there. Feeding upon the hairs as he 
passed on, the front orifice would be before him 
for egress; but its incurved border would inter- 
pose some obstacle. It offers none to entrance; 
and we presume that the insect enters at the 
front, and passing onwards, departs by the 
back door. Inso doing, whether he turns to 
the right or the left, he must rub his head 
against. an overhanging anther, and carry off a 
plaster of pollen. If he then passes to anoth- 
er flower of the same species, and enters it by 
the front orifice,as he proceeds towards the 
most practicable exit he must crowd under the 
stigma, upon which he will hardly fail to depos- 
it some of the pollen brought from the neigh- 








boring flower. Now, that this is really the way 
of it, that it is intended the insect shall enter 
at the instep and emerge at the heel of the slip- 
per, and so bring the pollen of one flower to 
the stigma of another—is as good as demon- 
strated by the peculiar character of the surface 
of the stigma in this flower. It is not glutinous 


as in other Orchids, but only moist, and is rough 
to the touch. Under a magnifying-glass the 
roughness is seen to arise from the whole sur- 
face of the stigma being covered by sharp pro- 
jecting points, or what would be rigid bristles 
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TREE MOUSE LEEK.—(Sempervivum arboreum.) 


if they were longer; and these all turn forwards, 
so that the apparatus may be likened to a rasp, 
or to a hand wool-card of the olden time; and 
one cannot resist the conclusion that it is intend- 
ed to card off and to retain the pollen brought 
upon the head of an insect entering at the 
front, and on its way to get out at the back 
part of the flower.—A more ingenious and effec- 
tual contrivance for crossing the flowers of a 
species by the help of insects, could hardly 
be devised. A. G. 
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Tae Linnzan Society of Lancaster, (Pa.,) 
City and County. We have received an essay 
by 8. 8. Rathvon, Esq., which was read at the 
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last anniversary of the society, and which sets 
forth its objects and progress. We notice this to 
give the Society our best wishes for its success, ag 
well as to call attention to the utility of such in- 
stitutions. Natural History Societies and Clubs 
are springing up all over England, an old coun- 
try, which one would suppose had been so thor- 
oughly explored, that there remained little to re- 
ward the naturalist. Yet this is not the case, 
for industrious workers are constantly develop- 
ing there some new facts of interest. In a new 
country, like our own, there is greater induce- 
ment to the student, and there should 
be in every considerable village or 
town a museum of its natural pro- 
ductions of all kinds. These local 
collections have an interest to the 
‘commnity in which they are made, 
and are of great value to science, as 
they not only furnish important data 
upon the distribution of plants, ani- 
mals, etc., but they preserve speci- 
mens of many things that are rapid- 
ly disappearing as the population be- 
(comes more dense. Such collections 
always increase with astonishing rapi- 
dity where a nucleus is once formed, 
and their utility in giving direction to 
the tastes of the young is incalculable. 
—_——) oe 
House-Leeks and Stone-Crops. 


There are some plants so very com- 
,mon that their beauty is unappreciat- 
ed. The well known House-leek is 
‘one of these, and to us who like 
plants; even if they have not flow- 
ers upon them, this much neglected 
and éven persecuted individual is 
great favorite. The healthy green of 
its leaves, their symmetrical arrange- 
ment in beautiful rosettes, its tenacity 
of life, growing where scarcely any 
thing else will live, defying frost and 
drouth, but bright and cheerful under 
the most adverse circumstances, are 
qualities that commend it. To be 
sure it seldom flowers, but then its 
clusters of leaves are handsome 
enough to answer for flowers ; they are 
much like green camellias. The bo- 
tanical name is Sempervivum tectorum. 
Sempervivum means “ always living,” 
or “ live-forever.” The specific name 
tectorum, is from the Latin for roof, in 
allusion to its growing upon houses; 
and our common name, House-leek, 
refers to the same thing. It is an 
exceedingly useful plant for Rock 
work.—Another favorite of ours is & 
very old green-house species, Semper 
vivum arboreum, which we now rare 
ly see, it having been crowded aside 
by novelties that are often inferior to it 
We were so much pleased to see a fine en 
graving of our old friend in the London Gar- 
dener’s Magazine that we have reproduced it. 
The plant is of the easiest culture, and when 
well grown, makes a fine show. It needs to be 
kept in the house in winter. We have found to 
our sorrow that mice are very fond of this 
plant, seeming to prefer it to all others. There 
are several varieties, one with purple leaves, 
one in which the leaves are edged with red, and 
another in which they are beautifully striped 
with yellowish white. The whole family (Oras 
sulaceae) to which these plants belong, is de 
serving more attention than it now has. 
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The Crassulas, Rocheas, Echeverias, and the 
large genus of Sedum, make up a vegetation 
peculiar in its aspect, and while many of them 
flower finely, they are interesting at all times. 
Among the Sedums, 8. Sieboldii is a most inter- 
esting species. Its foliage is of a peculiar glau- 
cous hue, it is hardy, and flowers profusely. 
Mr. Hogg has sent home from Japan a variety 
of this with mottled foliage, which will doubt- 
less, if it proves hardy, be a popular favorite. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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A Home-made Lamp Bracket. 
eee ae 

The following explains itself, so we offer no 
comments : 

Mr. Epitor.—You said you admired the lamp 
brackets you saw at our house the other day, and 
as that pleases me well, I send you a description 
of how they were made, 
and, if you will excuse the 
egotism of my saying so— 
I must add that I admire 
them myself, not so much 
for their beauty,—you may 
pass judgment upon that— 
but for their utility. Well, 
then, you must know I 
have been trying a long 
time to get father to saw 
me out Some semi-circular 
pieces of board, with brace 
pieces,to make them of, but 
it has been busy time with 
him and all the rest of man- 
kind, so I could do no bet- 
ter than help myself. The 
picee A, fig. 2, was made of a portion of the head of 
a nail keg, part being split off and the corners 
sawed square, and the sides thus formed rounded 
into the curve of the head as best I could with a 
hand saw. J, represents the brace, a triangular 
piece of 1g inch clap- 
boarding. 








Fig. 3 shows 
how the two, with one 
nail to hold them to- 
gether, were nailed to 
the wall; one nail going 
through a gimlet hole at 
the notch in the brace 
piece, and another driven 
slanting through the top. 
I was lucky in striking 
studs in the wall. Before 
this, however, the cloth 
covering waz tacked on to 
thetop. This covering I 
made of plain muslin-de- - 
laine (if striped, the Fig. 2. 

stripes to run up and down, it looks very well,) cut- 
ting a piece a little wider than the brace piece is long, 
and long enough to allow for a frillat the top. This 
piece was hemmed on the top and a thread run 3g 
of an inch from the edge to draw the frill by, and it 
was drawn so as just to go round 
the top piece which was covered 
with the same material. A thread 
was also “caught in” at regular 
intervals along the bottom edge 
of the cloth so as to draw it 
into regular plaits, and then this 
cover was tacked to the top, the 
gathering thread being covered by 
a fancy braid 1 inch wide. Then 
the bracket was nailed up, the 
bottom gathered and tied to the front of the brace, 
and a rosette was made and pinned on. Thin stuff 
requires a lining to prevent the light showing 
through, for which brown paper willdo. As you 
Saw, I made a pair and placed one on each side of 
the mirror at the toilet stand, so high that lamps set 
upon them will shed a good light upon the head of 
4 person before the glass, M. 
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A Very Pretty and Cheap Tidy. 
jin eae’, 

An especial interest in those articles of feminine 
contrivance called ‘ Tidies,’’ was awakened in us a 
few days since, by our setting down (in bachelor’s 
quarters, of course,) in a very comfortable rocking 
chair with a high back and inviting arms. The 
day was warm and damp, and the chair was a 
drowsy one, so we were very quict for some min- 
utes, and when finally aroused, found that we were 
held fast, Abaslom like, by the hair of the head. 
That was a “sticker,” and the increased regard for 
tidies will doubtless stick by us as long as the recol- 
lection. One of our lady friends lends us a neat 
tidy for a pattern, of which we present an engray- 
ing. It is made of simple “Swiss” or “Book mus- 
lin,’”’ which is cut square and hemmed with a nar- 
row hem, and then “ braided”? with narrow white 
linen braid in any pretty pattern. That of the one 
we present is simple, yet pleasing. In forming the 
points of straight parallel lines ; braid of two differ- 
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ent widths is used, with pretty effect. Finally, the 
tidy is bordered with a narrow white linen fringe, 
which may or may not have an open heading. 
These little affairs wash and ‘do up” very easily, 
so the ladies say, and are just as pretty as if they 
cost five or ten dollars. They may be made of dif- 
ferent sizes to suit the backs of chairs or the arms 
of lounges ; and if there are two or more used, it 
gives a pleasing variety, even if they are made alike, 
to arrange some with the points down, and others 
horizontally. It is a useful practice, and quite a test 
of taste and ingenuity to devise pretty original 
patterns for-the braiding. 


All About Mens’ Shirts. 
_o— 

(If there is anywhere a woman who has had “ super- 
vision of” a husband’s wardrobe for a dozen or more 
years, without having had any experience simitar to that 
so faithfully recorded below, we would be glad to find 
her out ; she would doubtless be able to contribute to the 
Household Department of the Agriculturist valuable in- 
formation on other “‘vexed questions ” we think of.—Ep.] 

A long time ago I undertook the supervision of 
a set of shirts, including, of course, their wearer. 
It was the hight of my young ambition that the 
man should be exactly fitted by his shirts, concern- 
ing which he began to make complaints just one 
moon after I took him in charge..... “ What is the 
matter with them 2” I meekly inquired.:.. “There 
isn’t a single one that fits me.”’.... Totally un- 
conscious of the inherent wickedness of the article 
concerned, I flattered myself that the difficulty 
would be easily remedied. So I ripped here and 
basted there, pulled up this shoulder and pulled 
down that, until I thought I had got it.——Mis- 
taken mortal! it would not fit !——I made another 
series of experiments with equally futile results. 
Then I consulted one or two friends, and felt sure 
Thad at last discovered where the shoe—I mean 
the shirt—pinched. I applied a cure, but the thing 
wasn’t cured. Next I employed a tailor to try his 
skill, Not one whit better. The man was getting 
—and I was getting—desperate. 

As my dernier resort, 1 summoned o council of 
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sewing-society women, and we went into a com- 
mittee of the whole. For hours we expended our 
united wits on a single shirt, often subjecting the 
luckless owner to successive trials of the garment, 
“Don’t that now fit your neck exactly 9” asked the 
head of the conspiracy, as for the forty-fifth time 
we gathered around our victim..... ‘““Why, yes,” 
with a charming smile of relief, and twisting his 
head about experimentally, ——“ Really, I can’t sug- 
gest any improvement.”.... “Oh! be joyful!’ ex- 
claimed I, clapping my hands..... ‘*Suppose,” said 
one of the wise women, looking at me over her 
glasses as if some important idea had struck her, 
“suppose we cut out a new shirt on the improved 
plan, and if that suits, we’ll take a pattern from it.” 

...‘* Agreed,” cried I, quite jubilant, and ran toa 
chest for the cotton..... So we cut, basted, and tried 
on—sewed and tried on—starched, ironed, and tried 
Ofseas “Capital!” affirmed our representative of 
the lordly sex. “ Not athread amiss. It isthe first 
time in my life that a shirt has exactly fitted me.” 


As a grateful memorial, I made up six new ones 
after. that identical pattern. We entered on our 
triumphal epoch..... Woe worth the day! Must I 
own that before forty-eight hours had passed, that 
“exactly fitted” individual called me aside, and 
pointed with cruel significance to his neck...., <5 
am very sorry,” with the blandest air in the world. 
“T suppose your mistake came from your great, de- 
sire not to choke me,”....‘* Mistake! choke you!’’ 
echoed I, convulsively, a little tempted to try the 
Iptter,.... “Don’t be troubled. It requires only a 
slight alteration—a trifle cut out of the binding, 
that’s all. You see its rather large.”.... “ Why 
couldn’t he have found it out before ?”—to myself. 
—Then aloud with great dignity: “ Tell me precisely 
how much to cut out.’’,... ‘ Well, I should say 
just about an inch.”.... ‘Just about an inch,” 
muttered I sarcastically, adding, ‘I believe the 
mischief is all in your neck, which dilates and con- 
tracts on purpose to torment me.”.... He smiled 
kindly on my wrathful tears, and I—well—when 
the shirt was “ rough-dry,” I dutifully cut out the 
inch, basted the binding, and tried it on again. 

“That is just what I wanted. It does very nicely 


now, you see.” working his chin up and down..... 
“Yes, I see. I did before.”.... “ Practice makes 


perfect, and this time you hit the nail on the head,” 

When the change was completed, he once more 
tried on the shirt, and unequivocally assured me 
“it fitted toa T.” SoI made the same alteration in 
the other five, and sat down to take a bit of comfort, 

Can you imagine what next happened ?—-—In the 
course of a fortnight, the man gave me an invita- 
tion to ride with him, which I was only too happy 
to accept. How extremely gracious and agreeable 
he was! I might have suspected something was 
coming. From one thing to another he led the 
conversation, until finally. he approached the old 
hateful topic, (he had on one of his new shirts.),.. 
“JT don’t mind my vexation,” remarked I innocent- 
ly, “now that you are at last suited.” Then, sup- 
posing the matter forever at rest, I turned toa 
pleasanter subject. But coming back to the shirts 
again, his face assumed such a deprecating look, 
that I exclaimed in alarm: “Nothing ails them 
now, I hope.”....“Only a very little thing, and 
easily altered. In your fear of getting them too 
large, they are a trifle too small—only a trifle.”..., 
My heart swelled but I uttered not a word. 

When we reached home I made him measure off 
on his forefinger exactly how much he wished in- 
serted. The shirt he had on happened to be the 
identical one I had first altered. I was fortunate 
enough to discover in my work-basket the very 
piece I had cut out. And I was malicious enough to 
exult at its proving the exact measure of the addi- 
tion wanted. SoIsewed it in again, repeating to 
myself all the while, “‘ Oh the crochetyness of man am 
Will you believe me when I whisper it confiden- 
tially, that after all this, for many years, I alter- 
nated between cutting out and putting in the self- 
same piece—the man’s neck invariably playing me 
false. Of late, however, I have dropped the labor 
of sewing, having discovered that pinning over one 
week, and unpinning the next, answers all the pur- 
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pose. The victim of this perpetual change silent- 
ly aequiesces in the inevitable arrangement; and 
whut is better, he has learned to do the thing him- 
self. There isashirt hanging overa chair in his 
chainber at this moment. I have had the curiosity 
to go in and examine it, as I have been writing. I 
find it isthe pinning over week.—Hours at-Home. 
—_——-—~. + eet @ ee me 


Information Given. 
—_—s 

{In June, page 228, under ‘‘ Information Wanted,” 28 
questions were given. We begin with some of the an- 
swers received, asking others torespond. No one writes 
ubout questions 1, 2, 4, 8, 13, 14, 17, 19, 22, 23, 26, 27.—Epb.] 

Original Contributions to the American Agriculturist, 

No. 3.—To CoLor Kip GLOves—CLEANING THEM. 
(a) Put 34 ounce extract of logwood into a 2 oz, 
phial, and fill up with good brandy. This dye will 
keep for years if well corked. Put the gloves on 
the hand, and with a small swab (a piece of sponge 
tied to a stick is best,) apply the dye evenly all over 
them. Then rub one hand with the other, smooth- 
ly and firmly, until the gloves are dry—a few min- 
utes only, as the spirit soon evaporates. More log- 
wood gives a nearly black color; less produces a 
delicate lilac.—Mfrs. 8. J. Wood, North Madison, Ind. 
.--.(0) Dissolve India ink in water and apply with 
a camel’s hair brush.—A fine brown may be obtain- 
ed by rubbing lightly with a strong decoction of 
tea,——(c) Gloves may be cleaned thus: Wrap a fine 
cloth around your finger, dip it in new milk, then 
rub on fine soap, and rub the glove lightly. In all 
the above operations, the glove must be on the 
hand.—“ F. M. H.,” Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


No. 5.—To Get Rip ov Fiies.—When the flies 
settle on the ceiling, as they usually doat night, re- 
duce the light in the room so you can just see them, 
und take atumbler, or wider vessel, two-thirds full 
of. warm soap-suds, and, place it quickly over each 
group of the flies, whem they will fall into the suds. 
With a chair or form to stand upon, you can soon 
clear a whole room, entirely destroying the pests. 
I have caught « pint of them thus in avery few 
minutes.—Z. D. Gibson, Ashburnham, Mass. 

No. 6.—CremMenT FoR KNIFE HANDLES.—(a) Lay 
a piece of alum on the stove,and when melted 
roll the knife shank in it and immediately thrust it 
firmly into the handle. It will soon be ready for 
use.—S. M. Parker, Wilton, N. H.......(b) Fine 
brick dust stirred into melted rosin and used hot 
will fix knife and fork handles firmly.—Farmer’s 
Daughter, Richmond, Indiana... .(¢) Mix equal parts 
of wood ashes and common salt, with water 
enough to make a mortar. Fill the. handles with 
this, and then drive in the shank, and let it dry. I 
also fixed a stove spud in this way, and it is very 
tight.—Joel H. Suttenton, Orleans Co., N.Y. 

No. 7.—PorkK Brinze.—(a) The “ best pork I ever 
ate”? was the unsolicited compliment paid by many 
who ate of the pork I put up as follows: For 200 
lbs. pork, 2¢ gallon of sorghum syrup in the bot- 
tom of burrel, and a good layer of salt sprinkied 
into it. Pork packed as usual,.well salted with 
rock salt, and covered with strong brine containing 
an ounce of saltpetre and sweetened with sorghum. 
—L. A. Gildersleeve, Wilmington, Il..... (6) To 
have good sweet pork, first, have the cask swect 
and clean; second, the meat must not be frozen; 
third, use plenty of salt, rock salt is best. Put in 
a layer of salt, then one of meat packed in as close- 
ly as it can be; then alternate layers of salt and 
meat, until the cask-is nearly full. Cover with 
nbout 3 inches of strong cold brine, always keeping 
the meat under brine.—“\W.,” Shelter Island, N. Y, 

No. 9.—Goop Home-mape Ink.—(a) Take 11g 
ounces nutgalls, fine ground; 1 oz. gum arabic; 
1 oz, copperas (sulphate of iron); 3 gills rain water ; 
iy gill cider vinegar. Put the nutgalls, water, and 
vinegar in a quart bottle; let it stand 2 or 3 days, 
shaking it well several times cach day. Strain the 
mixture, rinse the bottle, return the strained liquid, 
and add the gum and copperas. Two or. three 
pieces of crushed sugar, the size of a hickory nut, 
will give the ink a gloss. [Much sugar will make 
it stieky.—Ep.] This letter is written with ink 





| as good as the day it was made.— 
bese S 


made by the above recipe. [It is beautiful.—Ep.] 
The ink is not jet black at first, but becomes so on 
exposing the bottle to the sun a few days.—“ 4,” 
Shelter Island, N. Y...... (6) Take 6 ozs. finely 
powdered nutgalls, 4 ozs, gum arabic, 4 ozs. cop- 
peras, and 3 pints rain water. Put all into a bottle 
and shake often fora week. This letter is written 
with ink, made by the recipe, 8 years ago, and it is 
, Erie Co., 
[The ink shows very clear, but is not quite 





| so brilliant as (a) which is the same except the vin- 








egar added.—Ep.]....(c) To make a good black 
ink, that flows well, that will not corrode a steel 
pen, will not cast a precipitate, or grow gummy; 
is not injured by freezing: To one gallon of hot 
rain water add one ounce extract of logwood; } 
ounce gum arabic, and }¢ ounce of bichromate of 
potash, and heat in an iron kettle. The first part 
of this letter is written with some of the ink thus 
made, which was frozen half a dozen times last 
winter. The second part is written with some new 
made. [Both are good; we see no difference.— 
Ep.]—Americus, Perry Centre, N. Y. 

No. 10.— EXTRACTING WHEEL-GREASE FROM 
UNWASHABLE GARMENTS.—(a) Use kerosene with 
a sponge or flannel, putting a clean cloth under the 
greased spot. It is necessary tochange sponge and 
under cloth several times. ‘“ , Shelter Island, 
N. Y¥.”....“(0) Coal oil, similar to the above.— 
Farmer's Daughter, Richmond, Ind.’ ....(c) Rub the 
grease spot faithfully with a cloth wet with Benzine, 
if necessary wetting the spot with Benzine also. 
This is good for other grease and paint, for coat 
collars, ete.—S. M. Purker, Wilton, N. H....[Ben- 
zine is very good for extracting grease of any kind. 
Wheel grease varies, but the chicf difficulty is the 
iron worn off into it from the wheel boxes, which 
is troublesome to remove, though the above direc- 
tions will usually take most of it out.—Ep.] 


No. 12.—PrREsERVING Bacon OR Ham IN Sum- 
MER.—(a) Cut in slices, half fry it, pack in stone 
jars, cover with the fat fricd out, or if that is not 
enough, add sweet lard. I have tried it for2 years. 
A few have failed from not putting it down 
early enough, and especially from not completely 
covering every pieee remaining after removing a 
portion for a meal.— Mrs. S. J Wood, North Madi- 
son, Ind..... (>) Similar to (a) above.—Z. WM. HH, 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... (¢) On a fine dry day in 
April or May, wrap each piece in paper; then put 
in bags, 2 or 83 pieces in each, tie them tightly, and 
hang in an airy place.— , Shelter Island, N. Y. 
....(d@) Sprinkle-the flesh side with black pepper 
from a box; hang in the smoke house, and flies will 
not trouble the bacon.—W. A. Harold, Moline, Ills. 
....(e) Salt and smoke early, before flics appear ; 
coat well with black pepper; pack in tight boxes, 
filling in around, and 3 or 4 inches on top, with 
clean, fine ashes.—Samuel C. Wilson, Fairmount, 
Ind......(f) I have seen hams kept successfully 
through the summer, in Alabama, by rubbing them 
thoroughly with ground black pepper, when taken 
out of the brine, after draining, previous to smok- 
ing. The brine was sweetened with brown sugar, 
and cleansed by boiling and skimming. No flies 
or bugs ever-troubled them. Never ate better hams 
or pork than the-above. When smoked, the hams 
were hung up without canvas or further treatment. 
—L. I. Gildersleeve, Wilmington, IU..... (g) Some 
one (name lost) suggests packing the half salted 
hams in a heap or box of dry salt.....(”) Having 
hams that appeared hardly salt enough to keep 
through summer, I cut them in slices and cooked 
them through thoroughly in a dripping pan in the 
oven; then packed the pieces in a stone crock, and 
poured over the fried-out fat, and they kept in ex- 
cellent order. There is the convenience also, that 
you always have cooked ham ready for an emer- 
gency.—Mrs. E. Perin, McLean Co., Lu. 

No, 18.—Soap, AND WASHING FLUID.—Chemical 
Soap.—Pour 2 gallons of boiling water over 3 Ibs, 
sal soda and 11% lbs. unslaked lime; stir up care- 
fully and let it settle some little time. When clear 
drain off the lye into a brass or copper kettle, and 
add 8 Ibs. clear grease, and boil 214 hours, stirring 
it most of the time. Try some with a little water, 














and when done enough {ill up the kettle as full as 
when you commenced boiling, with «a weaker lye 
made byadding another gallon of boiling water to 
the dregs after turning off the first lye. It should 
turn thick and soapy, when a tablespoonful of salt 
is to be stirred into it, and then turn it into moulds 
—drippers answer nicely. When cold, cut up into 
bars and Jay them in a place to keep when they 
will dry slowly. It improves with age. When dry 
it is superior to the “ German Chemical soap,” I 
think, and costs only about 4 cents a bar.—E. AV, 
H., Grand Rapids, Mich....... WasuinG Fiuip.— 
Put intoa kettle 1 lb. sal soda, 14 Ib. unslaked 
lime, and pour over them 1 gallon boiling water. 
Let it settle and pour off into a stone Jug. Soak 
dirty clothes over night in just enough strong suds 
to thoroughly wet them, and in the morning put 
your boiler over 84 full for boiling suds, and heat 
to boiling point. Wring out your clothes, sorting 
them, and add to the boiling water 1 teacupful 
fluid and soap enough to make a good suds ; throw 
in the clothes and boil from ten to twenty minutes 
according to grade, drain well so as to save boiling 
water; rub out of the sudsing water, and rinse 
thoroughly.—#. M. H., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


No. 16.—To CoLor Corton AND FLAX CARPET 
Warp, GREEN.—The following has been often tried 
with success; wiil not color woolen: Put in abag 
1 lb. Fusti¢, with 19 Ib. chip logwood, and soak 
over night in 6 gallons rain water. Then boil one 
hour, and add 1 ounce of blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper), skimming carefully. The clothes or carpet 
warp are to remainin this a short time, constant- 
ly stirred.— Farmer's Daughter, Richmond, Ind. 





——— <¢« - ey @ > 


Butter Making.—To “ Novice,” Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. Most people making butter from 
one cow have, at sometime, found the same difficul- 
tyin getting good butter, and even in getting it all, 
especiallyin summer. The mixture of cream gath- 
ered in each of six or seven successive days, and of 
different degrees of sourness, does not work well. 
The only remedy we can suggest, is to keep the 
daily cream as cool and sweet as possible to pre- 
vent the first gathered from too great souring ; then 
mix it all well and raise the temperature to about 
65°, when beginning to churn.—Lo not churn too 
fast. Churning twice or thrice a week will help 
matters. The trouble will probably cease when 
cool weather arrives. ‘ Novice” writes so pleas- 
autly, and is so observant withal, that we doubt not 
she will find many things in her new country life 
experience, that we shall be glad to hear about. 


—a-@ Be ee 





** Pain Perdu.*’? — Which for an English 
name we may call bread secrets. (The French name 
means lost or hidden bread.) It is an exceedingly 
delicate dish for tea, and served hot with hot wine 
sauce with Zante currants, makes a most delicious 
desert dish. Take half a common loaf of stale 
bread and cut off all the crust. This crust is put 
into a slow oven and dried, and then crushed and 
rolled to fine crums with a rolling pin, Cut the 
bread into slices 1 inch thick, and these into 2-inch 
square pieces. Take 2 cups of milk, and add to it 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 1 well beaten egg. In 
this, dip the bread and allowing it to moisten 
through uniformly, dip it into the crumbs of the 
crust, then drop into boiling lard and brown like 
doughnuts; while hot, dust with rolled white sugar 
and a little ground cinnamon, and eat at once, 

—— to  e 

Safe from the Second Command 
ment.—The ladies, and those of the other 
sex who are accustomed to go: into extasics 
over a “love of a bonnet,” are often in danger of 
breaking that clause of the second of the Ten Com- 
mandments, which prohibits “ bowing down to any 
thing made in the likeness of anything in the heav- 
en above, in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth.” Those who adore the present 
latest style of bonnets, may rest assured that they 
do not thus infringe upon this commandment. 


tay” For other Houschold Items, see « Basket.” 
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The following-are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 


1866. } AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
BOYS é GIRLS’ GOLUMINS. | Yar: Zen, tewr mutans iy, Bert | Anewors te Frebleme and Prazice 


'The Sum sent at the Poles, 


To a person standing at the north pole, the sun would 
appear to sweep horizontally around the sky every twen- 
ty-four hours, without any perceptible variation in its 
distance from the horizon during its circuit. On the 2Ist 
of June it is 23 degrees and 38 minutes above the horizon 
a little more than one-fourth of the distance to the zenith, 
the highest point that it ever reaches. From this altitude 
it slowly descends, its track being represented by a spiral 
or screw with avery fine thread ; and in the course of 
three months it worms its way down to the horizon, 
which it reaches on the 23d of September. On this day 
it slowly sweeps around the sky, with its face half hidden 
below the icy sea. Itstill continues to descend, but after 
it has entirely disappeared it is still so near the horizon 
that it carries a bright twilight around the heavens in its 
daily cireuit.—— As the sun sinks lower and lower, this 
twilight grows gradually fainter until it fades away. On 
December 20th the sun is 23 degrees, 38°‘ below the 
horizon, and this is the midnight of the dark winter of the 
pole. From this date the sun begins to ascend, and after 
a time his return is heralded by a faint dawn, which 
circles slowly around the horizon, completing its circuit 
every 24 hours. This dawn grows gradually brighter, 
and on the 20th of March the peaks are glided with the 
first level rays of the six month’s day. The bringer of 
this long day continues to wind his spiral way upward 
until he reaches his highest place on the 21st of June, and 
his annual course is completed. The same appearances 
ure presented at the south pole, only at opposite dates, 
the 2Ist of June being midnight and midwinter there, 
while the north pole is having its summer sunshine. 





Two Fights and a Victory. 


Bently, formerly a well-known Massachusetts clergy- 
man, one night at a late hour heard a rattling sound near 
hishouse. He looked from the window and saw a wom- 
an fill her apron from his wood pile, and hastily go away. 
Shortly afier this was repeated, and he returned to his 
study, sad with the thought of her destitution which led 
her to the sin. Not long after he was startled by a heavy 
crash of falling wood, and again looking from the win- 
‘ow he saw the poor woman shaking the very dust of the 
wood from her apron. She swiftly turned away and soon 
returned heavily laden with wood, which she threw upon 
ihe pile in a most determined manner. The doctor's 
compassion and curiosity were now intensely excited, 
and leaving the house, he cautiously followed her until 
he found where she lived. Early the next morning he 
oidered a wood dealer to send her a half cord of his best 
wood, sawed and split, but by no means to let her know 
from whom iteame. The teamster happened to overhear 
the order, and when the poor widow eagerly asked who 
sent it, he told what he had heard. The conscience- 
stricken woman hastened immediately to the Doctor's 
house, and with deep humility and bitterness told him of 
the temptation to which her poverty had brought her. 
“Sir,” said she, “though my house was dark and cold, 
though my heart was wrung with anguish at the sight of 
my poor shivering little ones, [ could not keep the wood, 
mg conscience would not let me,.’’——‘ Say no more, 
tay dear Madam,” said the good man, “I saw it all.—I 
saw you conquer the devil in two fair fights.” 


Nicknames, 


Somebody has collected together the following list of 
iicknames given to the citizens of the different States, 
and the by-word titles of several of the different cities: 

Maine, foxes; New Hampshire, granite boys: Ver- 
mont, green mountain boys; Massachusetts, bay state 
boys; Rhode Island, gunflints ; Connecticut, wooden nut- 
megs; New York, Knickerbockers; New Jersey. blues 
or clam-catehers ; Delaware, muskrats; Pennsylvania, 
Penhamites or leather heacs ; Maryland, clam humpers ; 
Virginia, beagles ; North Carolina, tuckoes ; South Car- 
Olina, weasels; Georgia, buzzards; Alabama, lizards ; 
Mississippi, tadpoles ; Florida, fly up the creeks ; Louisi- 
Texas, beef-heads ; Arkansas, tooth-picks ; 
Ohio, buckeyes; Indiana, 
hoosiers ; Illinois, suckers ; Wisconsin, badgers; Michi- 
gan, Wolverines ; Minnesota, gophers; Iowa, hawkeyes ; 
California, gold hunters; Nevada, sage hens; Oregon, 
hard cases ; Nebraska, bug-eaters ; Kansas, jayhawkers ; 
Colorado, rovers ; Dakota, squatters ; Utah, Brighamites ; 
New Mexico, Spanish Indians; Idaho, fortune seekers, 
or cutthroats; Nova Scotia, blue noses; New Bruns- 
Wick, fish heads ; Canada, canucks. 

Nicknames of some cities and towns: 

Quebec, the Gibraltar of Americ a; Montreal, Itia, Cud- 
hes city; Kingston, the Limestone Quarry ; Portland, 
Hill City ; Lowell, S; pindle city ; Boston, Modern Athens, 
Literary Emporium, City of Notions, and, Hub of. the 


ana, creoles ; 
Kentucky, corn-crackers : 








of Churches; New York, Commercial Emporium, Goth- 
am, and Metropolis of America; Philadelphia, City of 
Brotherly Love, city of Penn, and Quaker city; Balti- 
more, Monumental city; Washington, city of Magnifi- 
cent Distances, and Federal city ; Troy, Ilium ; Albany, 
Sturgeondom ; Syracuse, Salt Works ctty ; Schenectady, 
Durip; Rochester, Aqueduct city ; Buffalo, Queen of the 
Lake ; Richmond, Cockade city ; Savannah, Forest City 
of the South; St. Louis, Mound city; New Orleans, 
Crescent city; Louisville, Falls city; Nashville, Ruck 
city ; Cincinnati, Queen of the West, and Porkopolis ; 
Cleveland, Forest city ; Detroit, city of the Straits ; Indi- 
anapolis, Railroad city ; Chieago, Prairie or Garden city ; 
Milwaukee, city of Brick ; Keokuk, Gate city ; Leaven- 
worth, Cottonwhbéd city ; Atlanta, Gate city of the South ; 
San Francisco, Golden Gate ; Denver, city of the Plains ; 
Salt Lake City, Mormon city ; St. Paul, North Star City. 


How an Owl was Caught. 


Arthur Sexton, Wellington, Ohio, gives an account of 
his singular capture of a large horned owl. The bird, 
not content with its usual diet of mice and wild birds, 
visited the farm-yard to secure the extra dainty of a 
young chicken or two. It eame to a coop where a hen 
was covering her brood, and boldly entered. The hen 
at once retreated from the unwelcome visitor, taking her 
chickens with her, and in passing out, knoeked away the 
prop, which held up the door or lid of the coop ; down it 
came, making the owl a prisoner, and leaving the hen to 
finish her night’srest undisturbed. The owl was secured 
in the morning, and is now suffering captivity as a pen- 
alty for his misdeeds. If-we had reom for him we 
would be pleased to accept Master Arthur’s kind offer to 
send him to the Agriculturist Office. 





Mixing the Pronouns.—We clip the following 
choice specimen from the New York Independent of 
June 21: “Did you ever know a person to read bow 
David—even when he was a country boy too—slew the 
lion and the bear, when they commenced their carnage 
on the flock that he was watching, without feeling as if 
they would like to hold the boy in tkeir lap, and’ give him 
a loving squeeze and a kiss?” We have nodoubt the 
lion and the bear would have enjoyed giving David a lov- 
ing squeeze, as the above sentence intimates, perhaps 
they would have kissed him after their fashion, but as to 
holding him on their iap, that would have been very 
awkward if not impossible. Be earefal, beys and girls, 
not to mix the pronouns; it sometimes makes queer 
work with a sentence. 


The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 


POSITION NO. 7.—Black to play and win. 
Black. 





eee 


White. 

GAME NO. 7,~—SECOND DOUBLE CORNER OPENING (*) 

Black. White. Black White. 
1—1! to 15 24 to 19 | 22—28 to 32 31 to 26 
2—15 24 28 * 319 | 23—32 ** 23 2%. ** 6 
3— 8 * Jl 22 * 18 | 24-20 * 24 6s .§ 
4—11 “© 16 25 “ 22 | 25—24 “ 27 2S 
5—10 “ 14 23 -* 17 1-27 * 31 ewe 
6—16 “ 20 17 * 10 |; 27—_— 2 * 6 19 “ 15 
7—6 “ 24 32 “ 28 |} 28—6 * 9 oe 
s—4* 8 23 “ 19 | 29—31 “ 27a) 16 “* 19 
g9—s “* 11 21“ 17 | 30—14 “ 17 i 
10—11 * 16 17 ** 14 |31—17 “ 22 -% OF 
11— 7 * 10 14“ 7 | 32—13 “ 17(b) (c)18 “ 14 
12— 3 “ 10 29 “ 251:33-9 “ 18 | oa... 
13—10 ‘* 14 26 ** 22 | 34—17 * 2) 23 * 32 
14—9 “ 15 18 “ 9 | 35—J8 “ 23 ceils 
15— 5 “ 14 22 a“ 18 36—22 “ 26 q . 2 
16— 1“ 5 18 * 9 | 37-2 “ 3 2 7 
17— 5 “ 14 19 “ 15 | 38—31 “ 27 7 < 
18—16 “ 19 23 ** 16 |39—27 “* 24 in ¢* 
19—12 * 19 15 ** 11 |40—24 * 19 166 «9% 
20--19 ** 24 2% “ 22 /41-19 “* 15 20 “ 24 
21—24 ‘* 28 7 “+8 White wins. 





(*) Is so named by Anderson, because the first fhove 
of the second side is played from the one double corner 
toward the other. (a) 14 to 18 draws, (6) The losing 
move. (c) Position No. 6. (See June No., page 229.) 





July number, page 268. No. 215. Prize Rebuy.—A 
band on a sinking ship beef o’er the waves, clothes over her, 
or: Abandon a sinking ship before the waves close over 
her....No,216. Prize Enigma.—Light-house....No. 217. 
Illustrated Rebus.—I long two cw hat ear b (tied on 
mountain) hill and plane, four eve r (round the) hole world 
(wide) good will two man kind rain, or: I long to see 
whate’er beside on mountain hill and plain, forever round 
the whole world wide, goodwill to mankind reign.... 
No, 218. Prize Arithmetical Problem.—Ans. 1 ext month. 


The following have sent in correct answers to puzzles : 
Maggie A. McCabe, Lottie E. Worth, A. W. Morton, 
Catskill, Peggy, Jennie Cooper, Wm. R. Price, Maggie 
J. Scott, Lewie Rorebeck, Wm. Kay, Mr. and Mrs, J 
W. Scott, L. Stone, C, A. Parsons. H. R Stanley, Mary 
E. Brigham, Martha L. Newlin, S. G. Robbins, Frank 
L. Kilmer, Fred. C, Parmenter, Mary N. Charlton. John 
Fergus, William Hunter, Lucy A. McCoy, Nelson G. 
Hull, John T. Binkley, Joseph A. Barnes, J. C. Gapen, 
Nancy Patton, Maria Patton, Henrietta Titus, A. M. 
Beecher, S. S. Meservey, Silas Bice, Minard R. Bice, 
John Price, A. J. Myers, Cassia, (please send on the puz- 
ziez.) E. Prevost, Harry N. Smith, Daniel Frohman, 
Henry A. Young, Ida R. Tood, Willis Fair, Wm. Pipkin, 
C. W. Bailey. C. S. Wise, Willie V. Cloagh, Diantha 
Roads (no answer came with your rebus), Scott Jenks, 
Sarah J. Brown, R. Bosworth, H. S. Kratz, Frank Gil- 
dersleeve, Eva Littlejohn, 8, W. Kleinschmidt, John M, 
Culver, Charley Ray, Samuel Shawd, H. W. Bateman, 
Dr. M. D. Leichliter, Etta Wilson, Helen M. Bushnell, 
M. R. Trumbower, George B. Shapley, Walter Lewis, 


No, 219.—A Scripture Riddle, 


Take the name of a Jew who reigned long o'er his land, 
And who for one sin drove a Queen from command ; 
Who in life, and in death no small honor could claim, 
Which backward and forward will spell just the same, 


Then the name of a Jew, only known by the fame 
Which his sen nobly earned, spelling each way the same ; 
And the time of the death of a person (whose name 
Though not found.in the Bible, still knows Bible fame), 
And whieh time, back and forward remains just the same. 
Of a Jew who had sinned, and reformed, take the name, 
«Which is all that we know of his honor or shame), 

And which backward and forward is ever the same, 
Place these fuur initials together, and frame 

Of one wise, old, and good, the brief seripture name, 
Which backward and forward is still just the same. 








No. 220. Illustrated Rebus.—Dear to ali Americans. 


No. 221. Mathematical Problem.—During the time that 
the shadow on a sun-dial, which shows true time, moves 
from 1 o'clock to 5,a elock which is too fast a certain 
number of hours and minutes strikes a number of strokes 
equal to that number of hours and minutes ; and it is ob- 
served that the number of minutes is less by 41 than the 
square of the number which the clock strikes at the last 
time of striking. The clock does not strike 12 during the 
time. How much is it too fast? 


DWwUALRCeE 
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rth 
TS Rebus.—Good advice to all. 





e 
No. 222. 
No. 223. Farmers’ Enigma.—I am composed of 24 
letters. My 13,7, 10, 15, 11, is raised by farmers. My 5, 
5, 12, 24 is eaten by farmers. My 23, 2, 8, 14, 19 is worn 
by farmers. My 1, 6,4, 5 is used by farmers. My 9, 15, 
21, 16, 20, 18, 4, 14 is received by farmers. My whole Is 
the farmer’s friend. What is the word? 
No. 224. Enigma.—My last is made of my first, my 
first is kept in my whole. What is the word? 
A Parapvox.—When a shoemaker is going to makes 
boot, the first thing he uses is the last, 
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“YOU 

If these two little boys could be properly trained they 
would make splendid fighters. They look strong, hardy, 
resolute, and full of pluck, The world needs plenty of 
just such men as these may become. They are wanted 
to meet and conquer danger and difficulty in thousands 
of places ; to fight the great waves of the ocean and to 
make them bear ships safely to port; to level mountains 
that are in the way ; to force the earth to give upits pre- 
cious ores ; to compel barren fields to yield plentiful har- 
vests; to restrain the winds, guide the lightnings, and 
make a slave of steam; to struggle against error and 
wrong ; to endure persecution ; in short, to win triumphs 
by making the world better, wiser, and happier. For all 
these great works, just those qualities are needed, which, 
when wrongly trained, make men brutal bullies. See in 
the picture how the dog enjoys the prospect of a fight ; 
the boys are putting their combativeness to a wrong use. 
They may win applause from dogs, and dog-like people, 
but how much nobler to use their fighting powers in the 
way God intended, and thus secure the approbation of all 
the good. Fight boys! there are plenty of battles to win, 
but be sure to fight in the right way, 


The Right Road.—“ It was a first command and 
counsel of my earliest youth,” said Lord Erskine, “al- 
“ways to do what my conscience told me to be a duty, and 
to leave the consequence to God. 


I have always fol- 
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H I T M E.”—From Aa Drawine or C. E. Baetrcuer. 


lowed it, and I have no reason'to complain that my obe- 
dience to it has been a temporal sacrifice. I have found 
it, on the contrary, the road to prosperity and wealth, 
and I shall point out the same path to my children.” 





Something About the Toad. 


The toad is a homely little hunchback, with a rough 
warty skin, and seems at least deserving of pity. But 
like many other unfortunates, he has been judged a vil- 
lain from his looks, and fallen a victim to prejudice. No 
more harmless animal lives ; he can not bite, scratch, or 
inflict other injury, yet long chapters of his supposed 
vices and crimes have been written. One writer says: 
‘*If he burrows near the root of a tree, every one who 
eats a leaf thereof will die, or if he only handles it he 
will be struck with sudden cramp.” The cause of this 
poison was said to be its liver “ which is very vicious, 
and causeth the whole body to be of an ill temperament.” 
Fortunately, however, toads were said to have two liv- 
ers, and “although both of them are corrupted, yet one 
is full of poison, and the other resists poison.” An effec- 
tual remedy for toad poison was said to be composed of 
os plagtain, black helebore, powdered crabs, the blood of 
the sea-tortoise mixed with wine, the stalks of dogs’ 
tongues, the vermet of a hare, the quintessence of trea- 
cle, and the oil of a scorpion mixed!” But even in the 











days when this pro- 
cigious prescription 
was invented, some 
good was acknow- 
ledged to exist in the 
toad. It was said to 
have a precious jew- 
el in its head, and 
also to have great 
power to stop the 
flow of blood. Says 
one, “If any one fall 
and knock his nose 
against a stone, he 
can stop the blood, if 
he hold a dried toad, 
in his hand ; because 
the horror and fear 
constrain the blood 
to run into its proper 
place, for fear of a 
beast so contrary 
to human nature.” 
Such nonsense as 
this is now scarcely 
heard, except in 
some ignorant dis- 
tricts in Europe, 
where people know 
little more than what 
their ignorant parents 
handed down to 
them. The toad cer- 
tainly can not be 
praised for his beau- 
ty, although his eye 
is as bright as a jew- 
el; but like many 
other homely crea- 
tures he has rare vir- 
tues. He does no 
harm. He may live 
in the garden among 
the most tempting 
berries and flowers, 
but not one will he 
pluck ; his taste does 
not run that way. 
But let a fly, a bug, 
or a worm show him- 
self within reach, 
and the dull stupid 
looking toad instant- 
ly appears like anoth- 
er being; he is all 
animation, and _ his 
eye glistens with ex- 
citement ; his tongue 
is shot from his mouth 
like a flash, and the 
insect disappears 
down the throat of 
the happy toad. His 
tongue is admirably 
contrived for this 
use. Its base or root 
is fastened at the en- 
trance of the mouth, 
the tip end when at 
rest pointing down 
It is covered with a sticky slime, to 
and then the vic- 
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the animal’s throat. 
which the insect adheres if hit; 
tim makes a very rapid journey to the toad’s stomach. 
Gardeners will do well to encourage the visits of these 


insect killers. Entomologists may also procure many 
rare specimens by killing the toad and examining the in- 
sects which he has swallowed. The next time you find 
a toad, try his expertness with a few bugs and worms; 
observing his habits will give much pleasure. Perhaps 
by becoming well acquainted with him, you may chance 
to see him change his coat and pants, which he does oc- 
casionally—curiously enough, when he takes off his old 
skin, he rolls it into a ball and swallows it! 





An Auctioneer was ‘selling a library at auction. 
He was not very well read in books, but. he scanned the 
titles, trusted to luck, and went ahead. “ Here you 
have” he said, “Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; how 
much ’m I offered for it? ’Tis a first-rate book, gentle- 
men, with six superior illustrations ; how much dol hear? 
All about the Pilgrims by John Bunyan! Tells where 
they come from, an’ where they landed, an’ what they 
done arter they landed! Here’s a picter of one of —_ 
going about Plymouth peddiin’ with a pack on his back! 

A MAN proves himself fit to go higher, who shows that 
he is faithful where he is. 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 

CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 
141 Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
630 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago. Cuba, 
2% West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
43 Public Square, Cleveland. 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N.Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, 312 Broad- st. Newark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylv ania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn, 
indianapolis, 2 Yates Biock, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. ¥; 
enues, Detroit. —— Rochester, Ne’ Me 
111 Montgomery-:st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st, St. Louis,Mo. 
cisco, 303 River-st.. Troy, N.-Y. 

872 to 376 Main-st., 


ia Cor. 
nn, 
529 529 Broadway, A Albany, N. Y. 





Genesee, Columbia, and 
Seneca-sts., Utica, N. , 





WHEELER & WILSON 


LOCK STITCH? 





Sora HOOK 
SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise 2 man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, peter 
than to see the wife wear her health, v vigor and life awa 
the everlasting ‘stitch, am, stitch,’ when a Sewing Min 
chine can be obtained. The WEEELER & WILSON * an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HicHeEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
Siow iI NG MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
TO AGENTS, 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


CHART, containing Map of Europe, Map of Italy, Map of 
Germany, Map of the “Quaurilateral” in Venetia; Fine 
Portraits of Emperors, Kings, and Generals; Abstract of 
Treaties of 1815, Constitution of Germanic Confederation, 
Military Statistics, Governments of Europe, &c., &c. Price 
of colored slieets, 40 cents; mounted on rollers, 75 cents, 
Size, 28x33 inches, is ready, in English and German. 
H. H. LLOYD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
21 Jonnestrect, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


EVERYWHERE TO CANVASS FOR THE 
Official Southern History of the War, 


THE LOST CAUSE, 


3y E. A, POLLARD, of Virginia, 

Complete in one large royal octavo volume, nearly 800 
pages, with 24 fine steel Portr: rits—giving atull and authen- 
lic account of the rise and fall of the late Southern Confed- 
eracy—the Campnizgns, Battles and Incide nts of the most 
gigantic struggle of the world’s hist ory. 

There are already in the field no less than eighteen Iisto- 
ries of the War, arranged by Northern writers; and to cor- 
rectly understand the great struggle through which we have 
passed, we must have the facts and figures as presented by 
«Southern Historian; for we can only arrive at the truth by 
——— of the events as scen by both parties to the 

truggle 

He comes to the work with the encouragement and anthor- 
ity of Generals R. E. ° wy CHING 
BEAUREG ARD. Spe « ”» TAYLOR, F 
HUGH LEE, x-Giov. WISE, and aa distinguish- 
ed_ Confederate Z ade rs. 

Vho Should Buy It t—Every family, for without 
it, the History of the Great Civil War is incomplete, 

How to Get It ?—Apply to the Agentin your locality 
or address t ~~ Publishers, 

TR EAT & CO, Ot Broadway, New York. 

















E10" JOYMENT, ‘‘PLEASANT AND PROFIT- 
ABLE.” Agents wanted to sell NEw Puystognomy,— 
1000 Engravings, price $5,—and other illustrated standard 
bh Send stamp for terms to FOWLER & WEL — N. Y. 
GEE ADVERTISEMENT IN TIS NO, ¢ “ Just 
Issu a “Manual of Grape Culture.” Sent free, by 
OSTER, Jr., 


addressing - It. FO Box 600, West Newton, 


Westmoreland Co., Pa, 








NEW VOLUME 


Begins with July. 


Let all the Children Subscribe Now. 
The Best Children’s Paper in America. 











Fighti it 
Wrewgs 068" for the 
Good. the True, and 

the Beautiful. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BUYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 


Specimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 
Address, 


ALFRED L, SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it; “Tur Lrt- 
TLE Corporat is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 
THE LitrLE CorPoRAL is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly in the Union.—Louisville Democrat. 
Tue LirrLe Corporat is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 
It is the cleverest thing _ kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal 
After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of THz 
LirrLe CorPorRAL, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder. 
he Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have already given away more than TWO HUNDRED! 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for new subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER.—16 new subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
& Baker; and vou are 

SURE OF THE BEST. 
Sample copies and Circulars ved - A address FREE, 








Terms $3.50 a Ye dvance. 
SIDNEY E MORSE, JR. & CO. 
i Park Row, New York. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 





is) 0) PER-CENT,. SAVED BY 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


oR 
SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and sn- 


READY 


erior to any other saponiftier i ley in bog market. Put up 
necans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 unds, and 12 
pounds, with full —— 
making Hard and Soft 
gallons of Soft Soap. 

will find this the Siepant Potash in =e 


‘in English and German for 
One pound will make 15 
“Time is required. Consumers 


B. T. BITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Washington, N.Y. 


PER-CENT SAVED 





—~-. BYUSING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in 15 minutes, No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used, ‘6 

Nos, 64 to 74 Washington-st., New-York. 


PER-CENT SAVED 
~- BYUSING 


'B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, bea paket, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour, Nos. 64, 65, 66, 6 
68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington- st., New York, 
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By USING ; 


B. ¥: BABBIT1'S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 


* 





shrink after be ing washed with this Soap, It may be used in 
hard or salt water, It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 
pounds of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 
bar for ms aking three gallons 1andsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap, Each bar is wrapped in a cireular con- 
taining full directions tor use, printe din English and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for *B, T. Bubbitt’s Soap,” and take 


no other, B. T. BABBITT, 





Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st. N, Y, 














PUBLICATIONS OF 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 


37 Park Row, New-York. 
New Books, uniform Extra Bindings. 








I.--GRAPES AND WINE. 


A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the Na- 
tive Grape and Manufacture of American Wine; by 
Gro. HusMANnN, of Missouri. ay illustrated. 

? -Cloth, extra, $1.50 


II.--WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


A practical work, with 122 Designs and Plans of Coun- 
try Houses of moderate cost, with illustrated descrip- 
tion of the manner of constructing Balloon Frames. 
sansengacaunes cvecevccccccosccoccccc velit WIDGIEE, G100 


III.--WOODWARD’S GRAPERIES AND 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 


A practical work on the Design and Construction of all 
classes of Buildings for Growing Plants, and Ripening 
Fruit under glass. 60 illustrations.......... Cloth, $1.50 


IV.--WOODWARD’S DELAWARE 
GRAPE, 


Colored Plate, full size, extra,.... 


V.--THE HOUSE. 


A New Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-Buildings of all 
kinds; with a Chapter on Churches and School Houses, 

-Cloth, $1.50. 


- $3.00 


eee eeeeeeeserere 


VI.--THE GARDEN, 


A New Mannal of Practical Horticniture: or, How to 
Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers; withaChap- 
ter on Ornamental! Trees and Shrubs........ Cloth, $1.00 


VIl.--THE FARM, 


A New Manual of Practical Agriculture; or, How to 
Cultivate all the Field Crops; withan “ee on Farm 
Management, Cte, ..........ceeee-sdeeeree . Cloth, $1.00 


VIII.--THE BARN-YARD. 


A ‘New Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various species of Do- 


mestic Animais..........,. picgescevesetg see Cloth, $1.00 
Either of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


Established 1846. 


IX.--THE HORTICULTURIST. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum. 


A Monthly Magazine for every one who has a grape vine, 
a city yard, an acre lot, a garden, a vineyard, an orchard, 
acoutry seat, a farm, who has a house to build, out-build- 
ings to erect, or a home to embellish and beautify. Ful- 
ly illustrated. 


X.-DE LA VERGNE’S SULPHUR BEL- 
LOWS. 


For the Prevention of Mildew and Destruction of In- 
BOC oo voce cccccvccvnssee-vocesescescee:sescesees + 6083.50 


In Press. 


XI.--FULLER’S FOREST TREE CUL- 
TURIST. 


Anew work on the propagation, cultivation and man- 
agement of Forest Trees, by Andrew 8. Fuller, author 
of the Grape Culturist. Fully illustrated, $1.50 post- 
paid. Also, 


XII,--A NEW WORK ON LOW PRICED 
COTTAGES, 


With Plans for laying out and embellishing small plots 
of ground. 


Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALEKS IN 


Agricultaral and Architectural Books, 





37 Park-Row, New-York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


PPA" Sr — 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—$1.25 per line of space, each insertion. 


The Yankee Blade, 


Or, Improved Patent Sewing Ripper, takes out a seam 
quicker than a Sewing Machine can wake it, and does many 
Other things.— For sale at Fancy and Country Stores, Sewing 
Machine Agencies, etc, Price, 3: cents: 3!or $1; or, $3 per 
dozen. i not found at your store, send price and receive 
it from W., A. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st. New York. 




















GIBBS & THOMSON, 
Unionville, S. C., 

offer their services in the capacity of Agents for the sa‘e of 

Patent Medicines, Sewing Machines, Agricultural Imple 

ments, Books, Seeds, &c., also as Agents for Nurseries and 

Agricultural Papers. 

Referto lk. 1. GAGE, Unionville, 8. C. 


HI © M 1B 
LIFE Insurance Company, 


MUTUAL, 


16 Courtestreet, Brooklyn, and 
258 Broadway, Corner Warren-street, 


NEW YORK. 
Assets, One Million of Dollars! 


7,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
Dividend lst May, 1866, 40 Per Cent. 


50 per cent. of the Premium a Permanent 
Loan if desired. 

ALL POLICIES NONFORFEITINC. 
Water S. Grirritu, Prest. Geo. C. RipLey, Sec'y. 
Isaac H. FrotninanaM, Treas. Ww. J. Corrin, Actuary. 














DD. L. I. Engineering School, 


FRANKLIN, DELAWARE CO., N, Y., has full equipment, 
and offers thorough instruction. Special Advantage, 
the small cost of living. For Circular, Address 

GEO. W. JONES, A. M. 


© BROS 2 
S68 Dy 
Pearl-Street, 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE 8ALE OF 


fa nH wb eae 9 
Se 25h sagem 8 
Beads gSGESSZead~ 
SESEL SEgESEESEE YS 

- ‘ a 2° 

BOSHRER ESSERE ERLESS 


Send for WeeKty Price Current, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consiguments receive special attention. 
REFERENCES: 
Bey, Loder, Esq.. N. Y. Hon, J. K. Porter, 
(x-Pres't, Erie kt, 2. | Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin & Co, N.Y Wm. S. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 
and Chicago, Ill. Prest, Na‘l Fire Ins. Co, 
King & Scott, Chicago, Ill. Lane, Son & Co. N.Y. 
E. D. Hungerford, Burlington, Vt. 





Plata Ducks, Fancy Fow!ls and 


EGGS for sale, bred and selected entirely from imported 
stock. A. M. HALSTED, 68 Peur}-st., New York. 








‘* Hints to Bee-Keep- 
ers,”? SENT FREE Of charge to any 
address. This is a practical pam- 
phiet. See June Agriculturist. A- 
gents Wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory, for the Improved Movabhle- 
Comb Bee-Hive “The Bee Keeper's 
Text Book,” and “Italian” Queens. 

Address H. A. KING, Nevada, 0. 


TALIAN BEES WILL BE INTRODUCED BY 
the undersigned when CLUBS are formed. One to the 
getter up free. Enclose stamp for Circular. 
Rt. B. OLDT, New Berlin, Union Co., Pa. 


Italian Bees. 


Kelley’s Island Apiary. Twelve 
miles from native bees. Send tor 
a Circular to 


W. A. Flanders & Co., 
Shelby, Ohio. 


Descriptive Cirenlar and Terms sent free. An extraordi- 
nary Chance to engage in the sile of an s#ericultural imple 
ment. Address FRANK DEAN, Box 41, Pittsburg, Pa. 


+ 4 x 
Choice Flower Seeds, 
For the Conservatory and the Flower Garden, 
for Sowing in August and September. 

Mailed post-paid to any address in the Union upon receipt 
of price affixed. Particular attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing list of Seeds of Florist’s Flowers, which have been 
carefully selected from the stocks of several of the most 
successful cultivators and exhibitors in Europe, and can be 

contidently recommended 


Calceolavias. Extra select, from flowers which 
took the first paige at the late London and Con. $0.50 
° ose00 . eorvece . LD 





























tinental Exhibition....... POE oe 
do. Ruzgosa, from the finest shrubby varieties, 50 
Cineraria, Extra choice, from all the new varicties. 50 
Gloxinia, From the finest erect and drooping var'’s, 50 
Holly hocks, (Very double,) saved from his unri- 
TRIN CHOON ~  oscnens, sosecess hens —. = 
Pansy, English, Extra select, saved from the 
ID SE CIID, oo nninoncdensanccncacacs re | 
| Pansy, New Fancy, Very beautiful.............. 50 
Pansy, Collections of 12 distinct varietices........ -» 2.50 
| Primula Sinensis fimbriata, (Chinese Prim- 
rose fringed.) various colors mixed, extra quality. 50 
Pink, Tree, or Perpetaal Carnation, Extra 
SRRIT, Tor CONE ins canscccaconsescocsse sasccs “OO 
Pink, Carnation and Picotee, Celebrated Ger- 
man Collection (20 9000S,).......ccccccccccserccees 50 
Polyanthus. Finest mixed varicties........ F 25 
Mimutas, Finest mixed, golden yellow and white 
ground, covered with crimson, rose and sear- 
let blotches. fF ES Saar re ee 3 
Tropreoltum, Finest mixed varieties for winter 
| RE eS ee 25 
Stock, Scarict and White Intermediate, extra, each.. 25 
| Stock, French Cocrawtean, Scarict Purple and 
White, mixed, fine for winter flowering........... 25 
| Stock, New “German Ten Weeks, Extra fine, 
TS Cc hobsivekeseunbccund«25 aaens 25 
Stock, New White Wallflower leaved, a superb vari- 
ety for pot culture, pure white, with large 
double flowers < ae 
Swect Williams, Hunt's extra Select.............. 25 
Sweet Williams, New Auricula-flowered.......... 25 
Wallflower. Extra fine double German.............. 25 








The entire collection for $8.00. 

Collections of 20 varieties of Harpy ANNTALS, BIEN- 
NIALS AND PERENNIALS, for Autumn sowing, for $1.00. If 
sown during the months of August and September, and pro- 
tected during Winter by a covering of evergreen boughs, 
will bloom next vear, 

BLISS’ Celebrated Seed Catalogue and Gnide to the Flow- 
er and Kitchen Garden, beautifully illustrated, mailed to 
applicants enclosing 25. cents, 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Vegetable Seeds for Sowing in August 
and September. 


The following highly approved varieties will be mailed 
post-paid, upon receipt of price, to any address in the Union. 












per oz. per ib. 
Cabhbage—Early Wakefield, true, 75 cts. — $10.60 
do do Winningstadt, 50 cts, 5.00 
ao Large Early York 25 Cts 2.5 
Cauliflower—Half Early Parts. 50 16.00 
Endive—Green_ Curled........ 0 cts 3: 
Corn Salad or Lambs Lettnee....... E 15 cts, 1.50 
Kale—Green Curled Scotch or Siberian.... cts. 2.00 
Lettuce—Hardy Hammersmitt and Winter 
oe, RAT a 3) ets, 3.00 
Spinach—fonnd, Prickley and Flanders.each.10 cts. 5 


For list of Turnip ete 


July Agriculturist. 
Address ct I 


< BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 











REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Saie.— 
Sent by Express to all parts ot the Debes oe. For 


Circulars and Prices, Address & 





. bo 


Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 
ough-bred Chester White Pigs and Imported Fowls in 
America, L. B. SILVER, SALEM Ohio, 


'L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Importers and Breeders of Italian Queen Bees, 


Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 

We have tliis season made a 

New Importation of Italian Queens, 
direct from Ituly (Lake Maggiore), the last that can prob- 
ably be obtained from Italy until the present European war 
has closed. We will furnish a limited number ot Queens bred 
from this importation, at the same prices as those from our 
Jast season's importation from Italy. We can also furnish 
Queens bred from the “Parsons” importation, or from our 
pee opm Ba peg and = rice list for 

b (copy: ed), with directions for introducing Queens, 

&c., address as above. 





VICK’S 
Iilustrated Catalogue of Bulbs, 


and Guide in the Flower Garden 
for 1866, 


will be published by the middle of August. It will contain 
descriptions of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus- 
es, Lilies, and other hardy Bulbs for fall planting, with 
plain directions for culture. 

It will be illustrated with a fine COLORED PLATE and 
numerous wood-cuts, 

This Annual is published for the instruction and benefit 
of my customers, and to all whose names are on my books 
it will be sent free as fast as it is possible to mail them, To 
all others, price 10 cents, which is not half the cost. 

Address JAMES VICK, 

Bochester, N. ¥. 


——————— 
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TURNIP SEEDS 


We desire to remind DEALERS IN SEEDS of the 
near approach of the season for sowing Turnipand Ruta 
Buga. We shall be able to offer a large supply of all the ap. 

proved varietics, and let it be observed, 
EVERY GRAIN THE PRODUCT OF 
BLOOMSDALE. 


We have not in store, and shall not have an ounce of im. 
ported seed, 

Our TURNIP SEED CIRCULAR, with particulars of in. 
terest to those who deal in SEEDS, issued May 25th, will be 
| mailed to all dealers who apply. ; 
| §@™ Planters, Farmers, and private families generally are 
' 


invited tosupply themselves at the stores of our wholesale 
| customers—when their residence is remote from such, supe 
ply may be had by mail or Express. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





rey ° —) + 
Turnip Seed—New Crop. 
Purple-top Flat. and White Flat Dutch, Strap-leaved; Ruta 
Baga; Yellow Globe; White Norfolk: grown from selected 
and transplanted roots, forwarded by mail (pre-paid), at 10 
cents per ounce; 80 Cents per pound. Address 
H. A. DREELR. Seedgrower 
T14 Chestnut st., Philapelphia, Pa, 


SEEDLING POTATOES. 


Having twenty-three acres planted with the Early Good. 
rich and Harrison potatoes, I am now ready to receive or- 
ders for fall delivery. ‘The Seed was procured directly from 
the farm of the late Rev. C. E. Goodrich, of Utica, N.Y, 
who propagated them from a Seed ball of the Cuzco, The 
stock of these valuable potatoes is limited. and persons de 
sirous of obtaining them must send their orders early, 

Price for Harrison, per bbl. of 165 ts., $12.50, 
do. Goodrich, do. do, $9.00 

Discount for large Orders. 

JAMES THORNTON, Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa, 














THE GOLDEN QUEEN. 

The above shows a fair average sample of berries of this 
new variety exhibited at the Agriculturist Office, July 5th, 
It is of beautiful bright scarlet color, of very high flavorand 
enormously productive, many berries each measured 6 inch- 
es in cireumf rence. It ripens 15 days after the Wilson, and 
is thus most valuable as a late berry, for family use or mark- 
cting, Plants $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; $30 per 1000, Cash 
orders filledin rotation, Address 4 

J. B. CLINE, Rochester, N. Y. 





Durand’s Seedling Strawberry. 


A new variety produced from a combination of Borden's 
Green Prolitic. Triomphe de Gand, and Peabody's Seedling. 
The plant is very hardy and vigorous, has stood entirely un- 
protected the past three winters, The foliage, which islarge, 
andof a rich glossy green, is sufticient tor shade, though 
there is not a superabundance to absorb the nourishment 
which belongs to the fruit, and it is never affected by sun 
blight. The blossoms are perfect; the fruit is very solid, 
large, and uniformly so throughout the season, color scarlet, 
flesh firm, flavor excellent, equalled by very few Straw- 
berries and surpassed by none. It is very prolific, ripening 
with the earliest, and continuing to bear fine fruit full two 
weeks after all other varieties are gone. It is emphatically 
the best Strawberry out, and from its intense solidity, pro- 
ductiveness, fine flavor, attractive appearance, and man 
fine qualities combined, it must take precedence over & 
others for family, and more especially asa market fruit, lt 
has been seen in our grounds the past season by many of the 

rominent Horticulturists of the country, and notwithstand- 
ng the fact that our fruit was grown sind exhibited under 
very unfavorable circumstances, the season here having 
been very cold and wet, yet all pronounced them to he very 
remarkable, and under more favorable circumstances Une 
doubtedly very superior, Those who saw them in 1865, in 
Mr. Durand’s garden, were astonished, and all pronounced 
tiem the finest they had ever seen, 

We stake our reputation upon the veracity of what we say 
of this wonderful Strawberry, and advise‘all fruit growers, 
and especially those who sell plants to secure a stock, for as 
this fruit becomcs known, the demand for plants will be 
enormous, We received subscriptions for these plants dur 
ing the past spring and many subscribers upon secing the 
fruit increased their orders, several from one hundred to one 
thousand, Circulars containing further particulars of th 
Strawberry, reports cf Committees and individuals who have 
seen it, and also a general list of nursery stock furnished to 
all applicants, 

The Durand’s Secdiing will be ready for distribution about 
August 15th. the 









it We will send out strong plants only, at me 
following rates: One plant, 75 cents; two. $1.25; 8:X, $3.00; 
twelve, $5.00; fifty, $15.00; one hundred. $25.10; one thous 
and, $2.0; carefully packed, and small lots sent pre- aid by 
mail. In ordering, give your name, town, county and State, 
in full, and be particular to state whethei to send by Express 
or mail, If by Express, give the name of the one having 82 
office at your place. i 
We have the entire stock of this Strawberry, therefore Pg 
orders must be addressed to us, and must in all cases be My 
companied by the cash, and where such can be liad, 8eD 

Post Otfice Money Orders, Address 7 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 
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IONA and ISRAFLLA 
VINES, 


These two kinds have been found, after extensive trial, 
greatly to surpass all others for every purpose. 


Under consideration of their importance, I have made the 
propagation of these a specialty; and have endeavored by 
allthe means and advantageous care within my knowledge 
from long experience, to produce the best possible plants for 
early bearing and constant abundant productiveness in 
garden and vineyard, 


“ Attenuated production of vines from inperfect wood, 
causes thousands of disappointments.” 


My plants are produced from the best wood of vines of 
mature age, carefully grown forthe purpose, without forcing 
by manure or any other means, which is a very important 
consideration in respect to all of the most important quali- 
ties of the plants. 


As heretofore, all persons interested are invited to call at 
Iona, to see the plants in every stage of growth, from the 
first setting of the eyes for the production of new plants, 
to the full establishment of the vines in bearing. 


My stock is very large, and the plants at present are more 
promising in quality than in any former season, 


I shall be happy to entertain orders most favorably for 
any number, from single plants to tens of thousands, My 
plants are chiefly grown in open ground with sufficiency of 
room for their full accommodation. But I have for those 
who may prefer them, many thousands grown in large pots 


that are better than can be produced in open ground. 


My general stock of the leading kinds is of excellent qual- 
ity, and L invite especial attention to the plants of Delaware, 
Allen’s Hybrid, and Adirondac. 


Prices and Terms will be found to be very liberal and ad- 
vantageous for all who desire to buy to plant, and also to 


dealers. 


The Club arrangements which have been in very extensive 
operation the past three seasons, have been highly advan- 
tageous, enabling buyers to obtain their vines in the most 
cheap and satisfactory manner. 


For Price-Lists, Club-propositions and Pamphlet, contains 
ing the History and full account of the IONA and ISRA- 
ELLA vines, with engravings of both these kinds in bear- 
ing, send two-cent stamp. 


“THE MANUAL OF THE VINE, eighth edition,” is sent 
for Fifty cents. 


The Pamphlet is designed to furnish such information as 
those proposing to purchase would wish to obtain, including 
“The Present and Future of American Grape Culture and 
Wine Making.” And the Manual is intended to be the 
most thorough practical treatise on 
the vine in the language 


Cc. W. CRANT, lona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Cromwell’s Patapsco Nurseries 
9 


One Mile South of Baitimore. 

The Subscriber offers for the coming Fall and Spring, a 
large and well grown stoc<s of Dwarf and Standard Pears, 
Peach, Plum and Cherry, Evergreen and Ornamental Trees, 
Strawberries, Grape Vines, &c., in large or small quantities, 
Our Collection of grapes consists of ail tne old as well as 
the last new varieties, including Rogers’ Hybrids, and can 
now be seen in_ tine bearing condition, and all who may 
feel interested, I invite to visit the Nursery, Catalogues 
sent to any addres, Office 45 & 43 Light st., Baltimore, Md. 

RICH'D VINCENT, Superintendent. 


OR SALE 120900 PEACH TREES, OF 
which 40,0U0 are Hales’ Early. Also a complete stock of 
other Nursery Trees. Agriculturist and other Strawberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, &c. For Circular, Address 
ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N, J. 


SD) AYS FOR 7 AGRICULTURIST, 50 IDA, 
“F750 itussell’s, 50 Monitor, 45 Brooklyn Scarlet, 50 Ells- 
Worth, 50 Fillmore, and 50 Lennig’s White Strawberry plants. 
Three of each variety for 3°, post-paid. Wilson’s $5 per 
thousand. Send for a Circular. P. SUTTON, Box 328, Pitts- 
ton, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


and comprehensive 

















ANTED.— The address of some Western 

growers of Broom Corn that want to deal direct with 
the Manufacturer's, thereby saving Commissions, &c, Direct 
0 STEELE & CLARK, 


New Hartford, Conn, 





| 








GRAPE VINES AND ROSEs. 


PARSONS & CO., 


offer for the Fall Trade, 600,000 Grapes of all the best varieties, including 
Delaware, Iona, Israclla, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Diana, 


‘ e ° 
Creveling, Adirondac, and many other fine sorts, 
Among them is the IVES SEEDLING, a grape which is now being planted about Cincinnati, on a very large scale. 
It neither rots nor mildews, and during the last year, on our own premises, its leaf was always fresh and clean, 
By many it is preferred to NORTON’S VIRGINIA, of which we have also a fine stock, 
All these different varieties will be sold‘ht their usual low prices by the hundred, lower still by the thousand, and yet low- 
er where ten thousand are taken. They also offer for delivery in the Autumn, 
ROSES of the various classes at 
$20.00 per 100; $150 per 1000. 


These Roses are grown from cuttings, and are not grafted or budded on the root or otherwise. 
They include REMONTANT, MOSS, TEA, CHINA and NOISETTE, with the largest proportion of REMONTANT or 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


Only the finest well known sorts of each class are furnished. 


For Catalogues, Address 


PARSONS & CO., at FLUSHING, N. Y. 





WILLIAM PERRY & SON, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., are growing a feo more of those 
splendid Concord Vines that E. A. Thompson, an exten- 
sive planter of Cincinnati, O., and numerous dealers say are 
the * BEST Vines they ever saw.” 

Allen’s and Rogers’ Hybrids, Creveling, Maxatawney, and 
Hartford Prolific, are grown at Bridgeport, Conn, 

Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, Diana, Norton's Vir- 
ginia, Ives Seedling, Union Village, &c., &c,, &., are grown 
at our Branch Establishment, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Call and examine our Vines, or send for Catalogue. 

Address, with stamp, 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Te ~t | 
JUST ISSUED, 
“An Abridged Manual of Grape Culture,” 
giving an outline of the different modes of training and 
culture. Illustrated by numerous cuts specially prepared 
for the work, together with the 
Annual Catalogue of Small Fruits of “ Pomona's Home 
Nursery,” where all varieties of Small Fruit plants are 
grown and sold at the lowest living price. 
Three acres of Concord layers. Half an acre (10,000) Del- 
aware layers. 
The above is the most complete work of the kind ever 
issued, Send for one; sent sree. 
P.S.—Annunl Price List in Sept. Agriculturist. 
J. H. FOSTER, Jr., Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa, 


VINELAND 
FFARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in s 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itute as Baltimore, Md. 

‘The soil is rich and productive, varying from a clay toa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits, Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States, The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va, Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
anda good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS, K, LANDIS, Vineland P, 0. Landis 
Township, New Jersey, 

From Revort of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive Sertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and su:table condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 


the Western Prairies. 























NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Ripawam.—At the great Strawberry Show, given by 
the American Institute in this city, the Ripawam took the 
first prize, over the Agriculturist, and all other varieties, for 
the largest berry. For particular description of this remark- 
able strawberry, see my advertisement in July number, 
Plants $2 per doz.; $6 for 50; $10 per 109; or, $90 per 1000. 

Ella.—A new Seedling of promise, ripening several days 
earlier than any other kind. Fruit large, productive, and 
fine flavored. Plants $2 per dozen; or, $10 per 100, 


Golden Queen.—A Seedling resembling Trollope’s 
Victoria, but more productive fruit very large and fine, 
$1 per dozen; $5 per 100. 
Knox’s 700.—Plants $1 per doz.; or, $5 per 100. 
Ida.—This Seedling is enormously productive and fine 
flavored. $1 per doz.; $8 per 100; or, $20 per 1000, 


Huntsman’s Emily.—A very large, productive, and 
beautiful Scarlet berry. $2 per doz.; $10 per 100, 


New Jersey Scarlet.—A promising new variety, very 
early, and productive. $1 per doz.; or, $2 per 100, 


Agriculturist.—I have a large stock of this fine yarie- 
ty, at $1.50 per 100; or, $10 per 1000, 

Mead’s Seedling.—This is one of the best berries in 
cultivation. $1 per doz,; or, $5 per 100, 


Lenning’s White.—The best of all the White berries, 
fruit very large and beautiful. $1 per doz.; or, $3 per 100. 
For further particulars, see my advertisement in July No 
of Agriculturist. All orders addressed to 
WM. 8. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


@UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjolning the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy teri, in lots to suit pur. 
hasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
illiam Parry, an a, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free, Address JOHN H, COFFIN & CO. New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, ; 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 
and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Gee- 
gra hical description of Maryland, tor sale by R. W. TEM- 
PLEMAN & CO.,, Land Agents, 37: Lexington-st., Baltimore 
City, embracing a description of the soil and products of 
Maryland, Send 25 cents tor a copy of Catalogue, 


** SEND STAMP FOR FARM REGISTER eu 
of FARMS AND LANDS IN PENNSYLVA-& 
NIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, 
MARYLAND, &c. 
TOWNSEND, & CO., 
123!¢ South Fourth-street, @ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 44 


Maryland and Virginia Farms, 


The Subscribers have on hand, Farms from 50 to 1000 acres 
on all thechief Thorougi:fares, Railroads, and Water courses, 
in Maryland and Virginia, Also Country Seats near and 
Residences and Building Lots in and around Baltimore and 
Washington, For Descriptions apply to 

JOHN GLENN & CO,, 
59 Second-st.,, Baltimore, Md, 


OR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN.—$4,200.—I 

am going into theregular army, and will sell af Farm of 
108 acres,near North Kast,Md.; good dwelling,barn.&c.,truit of 
#1} kinds, timber, well stocked with horses, cows, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, wagons, mga | implements; the crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, truck, &c.; all will be sold for $4,2.0, on 
easy terms: title perfect, Apply to my Agents, TOWNSEND 
& CU., No. 123% south Fourtli-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE.—A great baryain—$300 clear for a 
tract of 100 Acres of Land in Pennsylvania, Good Tim- 
ber. Supposed to be Mineral land, Good Title. 
TOWNSEND & CO., 1234 South 4th-st., Phil’s., Pa, 
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Farms in South Jersey, 
Of all sizes and excellent quality, well improved, good 
buildings, fruit, ete., for SALE at ¥. 25 to $40 per acre. Also, 
excellent Timber Land at $15 to #20 per acre, near churches, 
schools, mills, also, railroad and navigation ie: uling to Phil- 
adelphia and New York. Descriptive Catalogues sent 2 
Apply to T. HOYT, Manamuskin, Cuinberland Co., N. z. 


Fortunes in Silver Mining 
FOR SAL E.—I am going to Europe and will — an ORIG- 
INAL INTEREST in a new Silver Mining Co.—for $500, 


The purchaser wih» receive guarantees and good references 
as to value, &c. . J. RAINNIE, Box 2556, Philad’a., Pa. 


FLAX BRAKES, &c. 


MALLORY & SANDFORD’'S Improved Flax and Hemp 
Brakes have been called, from the first, the best in market. 
They are now greatly improved, being made with less parts, 
of superior Iron, and very strong and not likely to give way 
or break like the old pattern machines, They must be seen 
to be properly valued. Many are giving up other machines 
and using these. They occupy about 5 feet square, weigh 
about 100€ 1bs.—require one to two horse powcr, and one 
man and boy to work them,—break from 2000 to 3000 Ibs. 
flax straw in ten hours, taking out 65 to 70 per cent. of the 
woody matter If a good Brake is wanted, there is nothing 
that will do so much work, do it so well, and is so cheap, It 
will save 120 Ibs. to the ton of flax above any other ma- 
chine in the world, and this would pay for it in « short time. 
It has six Rolls and will break both ar Har and tangled 
straw. We have an entirely new TOW SHAKER and 
PICKER, that does the work fast AY first rate, Those 
who have seen it and ought to Know, say “It will do the 
work quicker and better than any other in market.” We 
know of nothing as cheap and good. Alsoa New Tow 
Comber, taking the tangled tow after passing throuch 
the Brake and producing rapidly a fibre free from shive, yet 
fine and strvight as line flax, and adapted to carding ‘ind 
spinning. These machines we show 3 pts a at the 


Com pany’s Office. JOHN W, QUIN mt 
98 William 4 "he w Yor! kk C ity. 

















To Sorghum Growers. 
Vertical and Horizontal Sweep and Pow- 
er Cane Mills, 
with self-adjusting Rollers, combiaing immense strength, 

and great eiliciency. 
Strong Sweep Horse Powers, Evaporators, 
The best and cheapest Cane Machinery in the world. 
Manutactured and for sale by the 
BUFFALO AGRICULTURAL MACHINE WORKS, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Descriptive Catalorues sent free. 


The Celebrated Cook’s Evaporators. 
In order to supply the increasing demand for the 
Cook’s Evaporators and Cane Mills, 
we have been appointed General Agents, and have opened 


a De oats at Vhibidelphia, where they can be had at all se “aSONS, 
NOLRTHROV & MESSLER, 21 & 23 South Sixth-st , 
Philadelphia, 
The SORGO MAND aint sent free to all applicants. 
CIDE [R PRESS SCRE ws. —Five Sect long, four 
/ inches diameter, These powerful screws bring ont a 
third more juice than ports vble presses, Send for a Circular, 
Mude by HOMPYON & CARPENTER, 
i -smapenanes to L. M Arnold) Poug rr hiaibet 2 N. ¥. 














tepair your Le aky Roofs 
WITH 
Compound Mineral Cement. 


Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, lormer windows, &c. 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100 pound boxes. 


It. W. JOIINS, 


Manufacturer of 








Improved Roofing, 
Preservative Paint, &c. 
78 Williamest., New York. 


American Roofing Compan Vv. 


One of the best articles of Roofing ever introduced, con- 
sisting of a stout material made WATERPROOF, by a com- 

ound of Inpia RussER, covered by a coat of METALLIC 

-ALNT. 

It isdesigned for Strawnoats, DWELLINGS, Barns and 
Suxps, and can be laid down by any sensible working man. 

Circulars, with testimonials and arc can be seen at the 
Company’s Otlice, 4 Cedar-st., New York. 

HENRY SMITH, Agent. 


The American Paint 


Consists of a mixture of Oxrpr or Tron and Lime STONE 
CEMENT, ground with our PaTentT [NDIA RupBer Com- 
POUND, ready for use, and may be made of any consistence 
with boiled Linseed Oil. 

It is especially designed for Trw Roors and all ont-door 
work, such as LWELLINGS, Barns, P1azzas and FENCEs. 

Its tenacity, durability and surface covering capacity are 
unequalled ; it hardens by exposure Without er acking or 
blistering of which there is the fullest testimony. 

For sale at the Company’s Office, 4 Cedar-st., New York. 

HENRY SMITH, Agent. 











of Por:able Engines and Saw 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public, 


$4 each. 


WwooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 


ALSO PORTABLESAWMILLS. 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
Mills, Which, for simplicity, 


The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use; and they are 
adi upted to every purpose where power is required. 


All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice, 
Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application, 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 9% Maiden Lane, New York City. 














SONG- OAS 


-A.N. WOOD & ( CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


They are or 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, 


of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron L athes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, - ad Artesian Wells, 

Pumpin Water, Corn Shellers, &¢ , 
ew int our Engines to be wh: it we wv eeaaaa them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all ‘gr 
.N. WOOD & CO. 









Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Se* in Patent Protector and Guide, For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Di: umonds for all Mechanical oye s. Also Sfan- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, -, G4 Nassau-st.. New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. B.—Send post: ige- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Di amond Dresser. 


Hard Rubber Garden Syringes. 


The very best article made, and much more pleasant to 
use than metal. Each syringe is p: neruayt - a wood box and 
can be sent to any part of the country | Ce # rice 

For sale by, SHEPA ARD& DUDLE 
150 William-st., New y ork, 














347 Broadw ay, New York. 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 8? Lake-st., Chicago. 
118 Montgomery -st.. San 
(Francisco. 
ROOK SzT Patent Snap 


& Catch-’em 
Fish Hook.— 
perfect trap 


SILV ERIN E. 
A new and genuine preparation of 


PURE SILVER, 


for cleaning and polishing Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
and for Silver Plating articles of Copper, Brass, German 
Silver, &c., by the use of which every one can give the ap- 
pearance of solid Silver to all articles made of above met- 
als, which they will retain permanently with an occasional 
application, It restores the plating where worn off, by a 
single application, and will be found one of tle most valn- 
able articles ever produced for the many thousand articles 
to which it can be applied to advantage, 

This article is different from all others ever produced for 
similar purposes asit does not contain Mercury nor any acid, 
nor any property injurious to metals or the hands, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, Gen'l 
149 Chambers-st., 


Agents, 
New York. 


NDENHALL’S 
ACTING 





M Io 


IMPROVED SELF- 


HAND-LOOM 


Is the most Simple, Durable and Reliable 
Loom ever invented, and is the ONLY Self- 
Acting Loom that has NEVER failed to 
give entire satisfaction. It makes as OPEN 
a SHED as any other Loom, and will weave 
goods on Woolen Warps cqually as well as 
on Cotton Warps. 

For descriptive Circulars and samples of 
weaving done on the Loom, address, with 
stamp, 


GREENWOOD LOOM COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


A, B. GATES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHALLENGE WASHING MACHINE. 


Warranted to Wash 

EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER, 
and WITH LEss WEAR to the clothes than any other machine 
or process, 

Wak mek i to wash 
SIX SHIR - Ba! SEVEN MINUTES, 
FOUR SHEE’ IN FOUR MINUTES, 
and other clothes in prepeedibn. 
Costs but &7 to &9, 


Weizchs but 30 fs, 
Sample machines sent on receipt of price, and money re 


funded if they fail ae give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
Six Machines sent to one address for the prie ec of five. 


Challenge Wringer and Mangle, 


on 
IRONING MACHINE IN ONE. 
A Perrecr WRINGER. — Self-adjusting—Malleadle iron 
frame—White Rolls, and a 
Pericct Ironing Machine 
for ironing WITHOUT NEAT, and as quickly as the articles 
would be run through a Wringer. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere 
Send enclosing Stamp for Circular, giving 1000 references 
and full descr a btoe 
S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


SPEAR’S PATENT 
FRUIT-PRESERVING SOLUTION, 


For the preservation of all kinds of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Jellies, Wines, Cider, ete., without Sugar, 
and without expensive Sealing or Air-tight Jars. 


Or, 








One Bottle will preserve 1:23 Pounds of Fruit, or 48 
Gallons of Wine or Cider, Price §1. 
Cheap, Healthful and Effectual. 


Fruits preserved by this Solution are as good as the best 
“canned” fruits, while the use of the Solution avoids the 
trouble of sealing, costly jars or cans, Keeping from the air 
and light, frequent examinations, and the many other 
troubles and annovanees well known to every housewile. 

For further apna: 8 see Agriculturist for June, or 

Address L. WORRALL, Gene 4 Agent, 
No. 91 Hudson-st., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
CEQ. A. PRINCE & C0.°S SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Can be found at all the principal music stores thronghout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity- 

FORTY THOUSAND are now in use, Send to the manu 
facturers at Butfalo, N. Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CAT. 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 
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Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 


A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined V' 
etable Oils in combination with Gl yeerine, and espece 
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from which a fishcan not escape. Wau ied immnedis itely one a tai ae eee and for the Nursery 
Special Agent in each town to whom great advantage will ny Seinen Re ie alee See eee re 
be given to try them, Send 30 cents and stamp for twosam- | Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties un 
nle hooks, Trade pricesand Special terms. Address JOS. ie 

3RIGGS, 335 Broadway, New York, who is also Agent for | Valled. For sale by all Druggists. ‘a 


the Celebrated Patent Animal Fetters, Price $2.00 each; Te oe aa 























$18.00 P r dozen, MOVIE IS BETS és MEAT ? 

For Merchants, Druggists, og small Job Printers, — Seas ISR MS ¢: 200 * our IMPROVED STENCIL Dil os 
&e. Addre ss ADAMS eS O., 26 Ann-st., New York, RARY vr MPER and yd AL, KET, ¢ -_ lw: u S patent, re. and ventlemen. Send f - 
and No, 35 Lincoln- st., Boston. Specimen Sheeis of Type, | ceived Silver Medal N.Y. a p $8. Send for Chi contatning samples : and prices, Address, » Wt 
Cuts, &c,, Ten cents, cular to L, P. TIBBALS, iis iioatw AY, ne ar Broome -6t., N, Y, Ss. M. SP ENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, 
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DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer 


P/)is easy to operate—sitting or stand- 
// ing—injures no garments, and does 
/ its work to perfection in from two to 
four minutes; is durable, and is the 
only washing-machine that is LIKED 
THE BETTER ThE LONGER IT IS USED. 
Kecommended as the VERY BEST, 
by Solon Robinson, Orange Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many 
other prominent men, 
Prices, Family Size, $14. Hotel Size, $16. A sample will 
be sent free of freight on receipt of retail price. 
ht. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
a 32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel). 


The Universal 


Clothes Wringer, 
WITH 


COG-W HEELS, 


Fits any wash-tub, wrings clothes almost dry with little 
labor, and will save its cost in clothing every year, 

The Washer and Wringer have taken the first premiums 
at the great fairs of Europe and America, 

— for wholesale and retail terms, also descriptive cir- 
culars, 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cant from each town. 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant's Hotel), 
A — will be sent free of freight, on receipt of retail 











price, $8.50. 


BRAk TLETT & DEMOREST’S SEWING-MA- 
f BCHINE, with recent and valuable improvements, makes 
the clastic and most desirable stitch, and is in every partic- 
ular the Ne Plus Ultra Family Sewing-Machine, Complete 
with Demorest’s patent improved treadle, hemmer, oil can, 
clamp, screw-driver, extra needles, &c., with full directions, 
= $25. No, 473 Broadway, N. Y, Agents wanted every- 
where. 











‘ Yo. 
AGENTS WANTED! 

J. T. HEADLEY’S 
HIsTORY OF THE WAR, 
NOW READY. 

Complete in TWO VOLUMES, also in ONE, It is admitted 
to be the most interesting, popular, and valuable History of 
the Rebellion, which is fully attested by the enormous sale 
ot 260,000 volumes, and a large portion of the country 
still uncanvassed, 

We are obliged to run our presses night and day to enable 
us to supply our Agents, 

Men of character and ability, who desire a lucrative em- 
ployment, find this a rare opportunity. 

The price of the work in one volume is so low, (compared 
with other Histories) as to bring it within the reach of all 
Chisses, 

For full particulars send for circular, 

Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
148 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
AUGUST, NOW READY.—This number contains nu- 
merous valuable and attractive features, comprising a beau- 
titul Fairy Song, arranged for the Piano; Original Poems 
and Entertaining Stories, by eminent writers; Elegant En- 
rravings, With other interesting, useful and valuable Items, 
neluding the Summer Fashions, full-size Patterns, &e., &¢., 
universally acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine of 
America. Single copies, 30 cents; mailed free; Yearly, $3; 

with 2 beantifal Premium to each subscriber. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, N,. Y. 


‘ 4 re =] 
FOREST TREES, 

A new and much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
“North American Sylwa,” complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with 277 beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descriptions of 
all our ** North American Forest Trees.’’ The 
most elegant and scientitic work ever published on_ this 
subject. Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus: 
trated works in all parts of the United States: 

Address RICE, RUTTER & CO., 
§25 Minor-st., Philadelphia. 


DAIRYMEN’S PAPER. 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN will be interested in the 
letters of X. A, WILLARD, Esq., representative of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association, now on a tour in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. These letters will appear exclusively 
inthe Urrca HeraLp. The Weekly edition is $2 a year, for 
a large paper of torty-cight columns, 

Address, W. H. TUTTON, Circulator, Utica, N. Y. 























ilow to do it: 


Or, Directions for knowing and Doing everything needful. 
In this book you will find just what is best for you to do, 
and how to do it best. It tells you how to do more than a 
thousand things, every one valuable to be known, and need- 
Tul to be done, by every person in every department of life. 
1 Volume, bound in boards, cloth backs. Price 50 cents, and 
sent post-paid, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., N. Y. 








Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures, Sermons, Trials, 
Speeches, &c¢., may be acquired in a few hours, FIFTY-SKC- 
OND EDITION, with a Supplement. Price % cents, Sent 
post aid, on receipt of price, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
assau-st., New York. 

HE GAME OF DRAUGHTS SIMPLIFIED, 

price 50 cents; Draughts for beginners, price 75 cents; 
Anderson’s treatise, price $2.50; Scottish Draught Player, 
Price $2; sent post-paid by A. J. DUNLAP, 280 Canal-st., N.Y. 














THE LIGHTNING APPLE PARER. 





A thorough trial of this Machine last year established the fact, that it is the best PARER in market. It will pare 
smooth apples as well, and rough or bruised apples better, easier and quicker than any other Machine ever produced, It 
can be found at the Wholesale Agricultural and Hardware stores in all the principle cities in the United States and Canadas. 


FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS, call for the LIGHTNING PARER and accept no other, and when you have 


tried it, recommend it to your neighbor and let the people know that the world mores, 


We submit a few, of a multitude 


of strong endorsements, which we might offer, from partics who have given it a thorough trial. 


Sr. Nrcnotas Horer, New York, July 11, 1866. 


We have been using the Ligntnina APPLE PaRER for some tinte past, and we consider it a very superior machine—being 
more simple in construction, rapid in operation and perfect in its work than any other we ever saw. 


, Signed 


GEO, PIERIS, Steward, 
METROPOLITAN Horet, New York, July 10, 1866, 


We are using the LIGHTNING APPLE PareR, We consider it a perfect machine in all respects, 


SIMEON LELAND & CO, 
JosTON, 12th June, 1866, 


Signed 
Neverer House, 


We are using the LiGHtNING APPLE PAREr and consider it the most perfect and useful of any we have ever used, 


We are using the LIGHTNING APPLE Parer and consider it the best of any we have ever used. 


SARGENT & CO., 


70 Beekmansstrect, 


BINGHAM, WRISLEY & CO, 
30sTON, Feb. 7th, 1866. 


Signed 
PARKER House, 


Il. D. PARKER & CO. 


New York, 
Manufacturer’s Agents. 


Signed 





Peruvian Guano Substitute. 


BAU G ¥EH’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
PROTECTED BY COPYRIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS AND GUARANTEED 
By BAUGH & SONS, 
Ihventors and Sole Proprietors, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
under the ORIGINAL FORMULA, for 12 years past. 





For WHEAT, RYE, TURNIPS and ALL CROPS and 
PLANTS. 





The most highly concentrated, speedy, permanent, and 
cheap manure in the market, used by thousands of farmers 
in the Atlantic States, and endorsed by the most practical 
agriculturists in the country trom twelve years actual use. 

w” See “Ten Acres Enough,” Chap. 22, page 225. 
ocal Dealers can furnish consumers in all parts of the 
United States and Canadas. 
BAUGH BROTHERS & CO., 
General Wholesale Agents, 
No. 181 Pearl-st., and No. 4 Cedar-st., New York. 

(7 Just published— “ How to Maintain the Fertility of 
American Farms and Plantations,”"—13th Edition, 85 pages— 
tor distribution free and mailed upon application, 

&) EW PHYSIOGNOMY;; OR, SIGNS of CHAR- 

ACTER—as manifested through Temperament and Ex- 
ternal Forms, With 1000 illustrations. Dy S, 2. WELLS, of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, One handsome 12mo, 





volume, 768 pages, post-paid, $5. Agents wanted, FOWLEIL 
& WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





FLOUR OF BONE. 


Manufactured only by the BOSTON MILLING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO.,, sole owners of the only machinery 
that will reduce Unborned Bone to Flour—pronounced by 
the highest authority in the country, to be the best manure 
in market for all Agricultural and Horticultural purposes, 
guaranteed pure with the exception of 5 per cent, salt to 
preserve it—specially adapted to Turnips, Cabbages, Buck- 
wheat, and Autumn top dressing for Meadows, Pasture, and 
Small Fruits-—Analysed by Drs, Jackson and Hayes, of 
Boston, Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and Dr. Englehard, of 
New York, giving of Ammonia 4.54 per cent., and of Phos 
phate of Lime, 49 percent. For further particulars, and list 
of Agents, see advertisement in June No. of Agriculturist, 
Pamphlets sent free to all applicants. 

CHAS. H. GARDNER, AGENT, 
16 Courtlandt-street, New York, 


~ AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agricultnralists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Eyual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the ‘Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Liebig, of Balt. 
timore, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO.,, SELLING AGENTS, 
‘ 131 Pearl-st,, New-York. 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime. Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 











of recent importations, for sale by 


CHAPMAN & VANWYCE, 
170 Front-st., New York. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


—_—_o—-— 
{For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 


forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 







Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architectnre......... 


Allen's (2. L.) American Farm Book,........ Pi ari: 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 
American Bird Fanciler,..............seseeeeee 


American Rose Cniiurtst 


















| ban houses, cottages, ent stone work, &c., &c. 


American Weeds and —— Plants t 
Art of Saw Filing ...(Holly)...........+++ ooutinese oe oy) 
Raree'S PEE GATGON ....c.ccccevcoccce: 200000 ssscevecses 1% 
Beecher’s (H, W.) Fruit, Flowers one Farming ........ 150 
Bement’s Poniterer’s ¢ ‘ompanion.. eee 190 e ceeccececes 2 0 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ ......006. treecssreeee 30 
Boston Machinist (W. Fitzgerald) . . 73 
Boussingault’ 6 tural Economy. .......cccsscccccesccccces 1 6 
Bridgeman's Fruit Cultivator’s Mannal...............+ 3 ri] 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant........ 200 
Bridge:nan’s Florist’s Gaile ....... sees +. -000 woes : rt 
Srandt’s Age of Horses (Enelish or German)......... 5 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers....... .....csesessseeeess 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory ...........0-ceeeeseees 18 
Buist's Family Kitchen oS RS es eee 1 
Burr's Vegetables of America..... 5 09 
Burr’s Garden Ve get “ple icc éenhwnkennn 250 
Canary Birds, paper 50 cents.... ....-.....06++ 1 5 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book (Holly)........... 75 
Chorliton’s Grape-Grower's Guide.... oo. cee ee eee eee 75 
Cobbett’s American Gardener................5+ eo) 
Cole’s (S, W.) American Fruit Book.... 75 
Cole’n Veterinarian.................. 5 
Colman's Agriculture............. 40) 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner).... 150 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland... ........ 5 00 
Dudd’s Modern Horse Doctor.......... 150 
Daciad'’s (Geo, IL.) American C saute Doctor 1 50 
ee eT rT 1 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)............ paper, : 30c....cloth.. 60 
Downings’s Conntry Houses ....... 0.5.5. 1) os ew eee 800 | 
Downing’s Landscape G: ardening ‘(mew Edition)........ 6 50 
Downing’s Cottage Residences... «ssc ees aee 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees 4 America.. ee 3 00 
ES EES ae 5 09 
i PRUNU .. cicectnane gnc esesbn0eesdcenses rs) 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,................. 159 
Farmer's Barn Micseeebberraseessscees 150 
cone o csc ek eas iGnie eshrnbetseneos vee £0 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear C NONE EC a 125 
ET nas ccpnccpnivnanse. 0 +0seesenysices po) 
ED 0A.) OD REO NDOE, 505s cececcne cvverssceses 2&0 
Flint’s Mile Cows and Dairy Farming so. ee 
Flora’s Interpreter and Fortana Flora (Mrs. Hale) ..... 1 50 
Frank Forrester’s Complete Manual for Young Sports- “ 
men DD ciaakniehbeheiebheckesethepantoxcece 3 C0 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing...... es 5 50 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports 2 vols... | SES : 
Frenc h's Farm Drainage .. ..... phir esate peasbenseeee 17 
eT eee 1X 
Fuller's Strawberry C (LEE ARE EE ATR TALIA 2 
Goodale's Prine iples of Breeding . .... .. = 
a) 


 o 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vole... 4 
Grar's How Plants Grow pinks cone 
Guenon on Mile Cows ......... 
Husmann's Grapes & Wine 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, &c, 
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Harris’ Insects Injurious toV eget tation, SS eee 60 
Harris’ Insects Injurions to Vegetation, colored pence co 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter... ff 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers...... 0.2... cece eee eee 1 75 
Baliy’s COURLTY BOR. ......2.. -ceseces-cs-000 cece 00 cee 4 56 
ID [622.5 cl chasse henesbeetbheheehhonhqurcwens 40 
How to Buy a Farm and ¥ here to Find One............ 175 
High Farming Without Manure.... .. ........2.-.000. 35 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, ¢ Trimble). 8 0) 
Jenninz’s Horse Training Made Easy... 1 25 
Jennings On Cattle ..........- sseseo 175 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry...............000.- cee 175 
Jenning’s on the Horse and bis _Diseases Sok eines eas 16 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry.................s.00+ 175 
Johnston’ 's Flements of Agric altars al Chemistry........ 1 25 
ec obnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on ccneneninegl bpsne Pere | 
Kemp’ 8 Landscape Gardening...........000-+ -seoe - -- 209 
Riinparts Land Drainawe..........ccccsesccoscessccesccee 150 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... .......0..eeeee joneek 200 
London's (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden 20) 
Lenchar's Howto Build Hot-honses...................5 170 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry, .... ........005 50 
Liebig's Natural Laws of Husbandry...............0.006 175 
BAnsieg et. C.) MOrgan HOME ..........cccccc2s cov-cccs 3 FA 
Lippincott's Gazetteer of the World (New Ed.) 10 09 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C. I. Flint: 1 50 
Mavhew's Iustrated Horse Doctor # $8 bs 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Mans agement | a... 8 59 
Mayhew’s Practical Book- be veg for Farmers 1) 
Blanks for St aa wa Ba 
New Clock and Watch Maker s Manes!. paeuhhnbbaskesek 203 
MeMahon’s American Gardener .. ah aieae soci ee 
Miles on the Horse's foot...............+ sbede~ st obes snes ro 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. .21.2... 16 
My Farm of Edgewoo . 1 35 
My Vineyard at Lakeview....... 125 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . 75 
SN I iikcSi Sneneadsoepsececesccccesescesecosces 20 
Jur Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c. (paper) 30 
Pardee on Strawherry Culture | oo... cee cere eee eee v5 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. Randolph. ........+-++++.++++ 1 00 
Parsons on the lose Wikia de ep ; i AO 
Parkman's Book of Roses ..... sesseess WOOD 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton 1, NOR S.> ciaxacecace 2 00 
Phenomena of Plant Life, (Leo. H. Grindon).. 1 00 
es BE NTN ins cdbucukooe-:n55000s0s 00000 #9 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keening NEW. 140 
quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattic Reet cab obs 1 25 
DbIt Fancier............0000-- -ssccscesce 3) 
Randall's Sheep Hushandry.............seeeeees-seeeeere 150 
tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hnsband seEab beeen, 1 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. 60 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor a Garden aie 30 
tichardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents...... cloth — 60 
Rand’s Garden Flowers...............+ 3 00 
tural Affairs....(bound). Vols. . 1 du 
tural Annual (by Joseph Harris). 25 
Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas), 20 
Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould.. 8.00 
Sanne ler’s Domestic Poultry (NEW). -paper, 40¢: ‘bound vn) 
Saxtou's Farmers’ Library. .3 Vols. cloth 8 ’50..morocco 9 50 
Schenck's Gardener's MUERUOK 5c nosech.sc0ssissee q 
Shepherd’s own rrr 2 25 
Billoway’s Modern Capen: Ribkebneke’ 2 00 
Skillful Housewitle ous ce ce asess 45 
Stew, art's (Jolin) Stable Book. poe 14¢ 
Scribner’ 9 Fecady Heckoner, ......cccsces-sscee 30 
strong’s Grape Culture....... 3 00 
Ten cres Enough.. 150 
Tenny's Natur: = History, 3 00 
aera 1 00 
The Barn Yard. 100 
The Farm. 1 00 
The Garden.. 100 
The House.... 150 
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The Dog, by Dinks, Mayhew — eEeanEE, edited by 
Frank Forrester, 1 Vol....8MO......sessesereeees 
The Dead Shot ; or, Sportm: in ° "Complete Guide, by = 
EN 5. cksececdebeseocwbieesovtbapees 175 
Thompson’ 0 POU BIOL... crcccoccconcsescccesesens 1 00 
‘Tobacco Culture 35 
‘Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer 1 50 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and een -- 400 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens.............. ss ae 
Watson's American Home Garden .. ..... - 200 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making). . 200 
wf RU OS Bee ey 
Wetherell on the Manufacture ou Vinegar....... - 180 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).... 0 ..-.... ; 150 
Woodward's Country Homes..........ceeceseeeees - 150 
Woodward's Graperies..... meet as lacunae . 10 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 150 
Youatt aad Martin on Cattle ............csscceees oe 150 
Youatt 02 the Hog............0- 1 00 
Youort on Sheep . mecnnnne 10” 
Youmans’ Household Science 2 4 
cooe 2G 


Youmans’ New Chemistry.. 








Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters. 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, by CUMMINGS & MILLER, 
giving in detail on a working drawing scale, the exterior 
and interior of various classes of buildings—with 382 de- 
signs and 714 illustrations, containing street fronts, subur- 
It is 11 by 14 
inches in size, containing only practical work, designs and 
illustrations that separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 





Price $10. | 


Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould. 


An Introduction to the study of MICROSCOPIC FUNGI, 
by M. C. Cooks, with nearly 300 figures, beautifully col- 
English Edition. 18mo, 238 pp. Price $3.00. 


The Modern Horse Doctor. J//ustrated. 

By GEORGL H. DADD, M.D., Vetertnany SURGEON. 
Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, 
and Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses, embrac- 
ing the most recent and approved Methods, according to an 
enlightened System of Veterinary Therapentics, for the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health. Price $1.50. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor. 


To Help every man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A work 
by Geo. H. Dabo, M.D., Veterinary Practitioner; giving 
the necessary information for preserving the Health and 
Curing the Diseases of ONEN, COWS, SHEEP, and SWINE, 
with a great variety of original Recipes, and valuable infor- 
mation on Farm and Dairy Management. 12mo, 359 pp. $1.50. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants. 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, ctc.; being an Enumeration and Description (with 
accurate illustrations) of the WEEDS and PLANTS found 
in American Fields and Gardens, which meet the observa- 
tion, or require the attention of Cultivators; with practi- 
cal suggestions for their Eradication when needed. While 
practical in its character, it includes both the common and 
botanical names and characters of the Weeds and Plants, 
with a Popular Account of the Structure of Plants. By 
Wa. DARLINGTON, M.D., and Prof.Gro. TuurBer. Thor- 
oughly illustrated with 277 Engravings. 12mo, 460 pp- 

Price $1.50. 


Onions: Howto Raise them Profitably. 
Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo,32 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 
NEW-YORE: 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


The above Books will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
oe s “J 4 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Our Fall list of varieties and prices, and some very useful 


information furnished on application to 
BRILL & KUMERLE, 153 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


Dutch Buibous Roots. 


Catalogues with varieties and pesoes furnished on ap: lice 
tion to BRILL & KUMERLE, 159 Broad-st., Newark, 
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HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 
BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


TO BREED A HORSE.— 


OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes exeellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—Genegal Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Ifereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—F ood and 
care during gestation —-- Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.--First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 

NORMAN BLOOD. —Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points. 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
supcrior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Or izin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Protit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney —Thorough- blood wasted in the 
Dain for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Proken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones— Jurbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different ————. Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in ‘Training—While Travelling —Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—V entilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all ‘descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Biting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—W ork- 
ing—Pleasure Uorses—Punishment, 


ry wT 

HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canuses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master— Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflamm: ie of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness~— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 

Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Lroken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Discases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Tllustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remov ing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call--The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Crounp—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The_Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 
A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting— “The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Priving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plow ing—Three-a-breast. 
ry rQ rarn rl 
RAREY’S SYSTEM OF TORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System — Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Sti me the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Tahle of Ie medies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specilic Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p. $1.75.—Sent by mail post-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORE 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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The Barometer is now becoming an in- 
strument of universal use among intelli- 
gent farmers and others engaged in out- 
door pursuits. Foretelling accurately 
impending changes in the weather from 
six to thirty-six hours in advance, by its 
use, hay, grain, and other valuable crops 
may be secured uninjured, when much 
damage and loss might otherwise ensue 
from exposure to storms, In busy sea- 
sons much valuable time may be saved 
by its use. Often in cloudy, foggy morn- 
ings, the farmer is at a loss to decide 
whether to cut down grass or grain, and 
much time is lost “waiting for the weath- 
er to clear up,” when the Barometer 
would instantly and unerringly decide 
the case. Asa general guide for the con- 
duct of out-door operations which would 
be affected by the weather, it is invalua- 
le. Operating upon infallible natural 
laws, no change in the weather can oc- 
cur without being plainly foretold by the 
Barometer. By the invention of this in- 
strument, the great difficulty attending 
the transportation of the Barometer has 
been obviated, and WOODRUFF’S Ba- 
rometer can be as safely transported by 





ordinary express carriage, as any ordinary glass ware, to 
any part of the country. Its construction is such that tem- 
perature changes do not affect its action, a feature possessed 
by no other Barometer. No materials come in contact with 
the mercury, that can be at all affected by its corrosive ac- 
tion, so that the instrument is durable for acentury. Its con- 
struction is perfectly simple and plain, making it impossible 
to get it out of order by ordinary use, By simply turning 
ascrew it is rendered instantly and perfectly portable. In 
all the essential points for a Barometer for general use; ac- 
curacy, portability, durability, simplicity, and sensitiveness 
toslight atmospheric changes, it is without a rival. Upon 
any ove or all these points combined, we challenge compe- 
tition with any Barometer in the world. None but the best 
materials are used, and most careful and skillful workmen 
employed in its construction. By a systematie division of 
labor and an extensive sale, we are enabled to produce a 
perfect instrument ata price much lower than any other 
reliable Barometer has ever been sold. It is offered to farm- 
ersand others interested in out-door operations, as an instru- 
ment of real, sterling, practical value and utility, from the 
study and observation of which they wili derive both pleas- 
ure and profit. During the past five years we have sold 
many thousands of these instruments, and not an instance 
has been reported where it has failed to give perfect satis- 
faction in the hands of intelligent, practical men, while we 
have many hundreds of voluutary certificates of its great 


WOODRUFEF’S 


value and utility from farmers and others having them in 
practical use. Unsolicited testimonials of its value are re- 
ceived almost daily. It is cased in Walnut, Oak, Cherry, 
Maple Mahogany or Rosewood, and forms a very beautiful 
and ornamental article ot furniture, in addition to its sci- 
entific and practical value. Every Barometer has a metallic 
scale, with Vernier slide, by which variation in the Barome- 
ter may be read to the hundreth of an inch, and a neat and 
accurate Thermometer. Dr. Henry, of Smithsonian Institute, 
estimates that five per cent. on all crops might be saved by 
the universal use of Barometers by farmers, thus effecting a 
total saving to the country of Zighty Million Dollars annu- 
ally. To all desirous of procuring # good Barometer we 
offer this instrument inthe full confidence that they will 
find it all they desire or expect, and that they will never re- 
gretits purchase. Farmers who believe in Mowers, Reapers, 
Threshers, improved -plows, and other farm machines, will 
find their value greatly enhanced by the use of the Barome- 
ter to tell them when it is safe to operate their machines, 
We believe it is perfectly safe to say that the thousands of 
Barometers we have sold in the past five years have saved 
already to the purchasers an average Of jive times their cost. 
We have a record of a well authenticated case where more 
than One Thousand Dollars was saved in a single instance, 
by the use of one of Woodrufl’s Barometers. And have a 
large number of voluntary certificates from persons who 
have saved their cost in a single case, or a single season. The 
American Agricuiturist gives it unqualified approval, the 
Country Gentleman, Boston Cultivator, lowa Homestead, 
Journal of Agriculture, Ohio Farmer, Ohio Cultivator, Val- 
ley Farmer, Journal of Health, Mothers’ Journal, Christian 
Instructor, Scientific American, Agricultural Chemist, Bos- 
ton Journal, Boston Traveller, and a large number of agri- 
cultural and miscellanecus papers endorse and recommend 
it froin practical experience. 

Combining a real practical value that soon repays its cost, 
often manifold, an elegance of design and beauty of finish 
that please the taste, with a scientific value that instruc s 
and interests, the Barometer has become an instrument 
whose use contributes equally to the self interest as an 
economical labor saving implement, to the love of the beau- 
tiful. and culture, refinement, and instruction of the pur- 
chaser.—Probably no article manufactured in the country 
has gained for itself a more widespread and permanent rep- 
utation than Woodruffs Barometer. Not alone among the 
farming community, but everywhere in homes of elegance 
and refinement, has it come to be considered a valued and 
essential part of the household treasures. In some of the 
cities of the country its use has become so universal that not 
only many private dwellings are furnished with Woodruff’s 
Barometer, but also public edifices, halls, and public rooms, 
as well as banking, insurance, express and 1 \ilroad offices, 
hotels, stores, &c. There is hardly a department of labor or 
occupation in life where a good Barometer will not sooner 
or later repay many times its cost. 


IMPROVED PORTABLE 
BAROMETER. | 


Description of Instru- 
ments, 


No. 2 is put up in neatly turned cases of Maple 
or Cherry, varnished. Length, 40 inches, diame- 
ter, base and top, two and one-half inches, shaft 
tapering slightly, about one and one-fourth inch- 
es in diameter, semi-circular glass face,and mount- 
ed with metallic plates, Vernier scale and ther- 
mometer Price, $12.00. 

No. 1 has a large tube, is cased in finely finished 
and polished Black Walnut. Length, three feet; 
width of top and base four inches—of shaft, two 
inches; depth, one and three-fourths inches, with 
pedestal two and one half inches deep. Mounted 
with metallic plates, Vernier scale. thermometer 
and index. Glass door over the face, Price, 
$18.00. Same in Mahogany, $19.00. 

No. 1—Ornamental. Form similar to No, 1 with 
ornamental top, door and mouldings, and spiral 
thermometer, Cased in Oak. Tube very large. 
Price, $21.00, 

No. 0,—Extrn Rosewood. Style similar to No. 
1 ornamental, with a large spiral thermometer, 
having a Fahrenheit and Reaumer scale, cover- 
ing front of shaft. Double metallic scale Ver- 
nier and index, and extra large tube, Price, $80. 
Same in Oak or Black Walnut, $26.00. 

Weight of either style, from 4 to 6 pounds. 

Sent to any address carefully boxed and packed on receipt 
of price, We want a reliable Agent in every Town or 
County in the country, where agencies are not already estab- 
lished, and will make liberal terms. Circulars containing 
full particulars of terms to agents sent on application with 
stamp enclosed, 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


Have been awarded us for the best Barometers and Ther- 
mometers at Thirteen State Fairs, two New England Fairs, 
and Fair of Mass, Charitable Mechanics’ Association, They 
have never failed to take the highest premium over all com- 
peting instruments. 


THERMOMETERS. 


We manufacture in all styles of tin and copper cases. Also 
mounted on Walnut, Satinwood, Mahogany, Ebony, Rose- 
wood, and other fancy woods, Also a very neat and pretty 
style of Portable Thermometer for travellers’ use. Thermom- 
eters for Brewers, Dyers, Chemists, Manufacturers, and all 
other purposes for which Thermometers are used, of any 
size, shape or description, made to order at short notice, 
In this branch of business as in Barometers, we aim to make 
the Standard work of the Country. We make 
more than one hundred varieties of Thermometers. Price 
Lists sent on application, 








The following extracts from our files of letters from per- 
sons using the Woodruff Barometers will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held.—Zvery one is purely voluntary and 
unsolicited, 


Ihave for some time past been urging farmers to use Ba- 
rometers. I would not be without one for a hundred dol- 
ars,sO great is its value as a “ weather teller.”—Orange 
Judd of Agriculturist. 

Aurora, Ind., Aug. 10, 1864. 

The experience of the last year has convinced our farmers 
of the utility and accuracy of your Barometers, A_ little 
Over ayear ago I distributed a number among intelligent 
and rte tg | farmers here, and they express themselves 
well satisiied with their utility and accuracy. 

R. C. SAWDON. 
Shanesville, O., Nov. 30, 1864. 

The Barometers I sold last Spring give complete satisfac- 

tion, and have created a demand for more among the neigh- 


bors of those who bought them. 
GEORGE SMITH. 
Cookshire, Canada East, Sept. 29, 1865. 
The Barometer you sent me last year proves to be very 
reliable. - I would not be without it‘on any account. 
R. H. WILFORD, P. M. 
: Greenfield, Wis., Nov. 8, 1864. 
The Woodruff Barometer you sent me I can say with 
truth isa good one, and if I could not get another one I 
Would not take $100 for it. It has told every time before it 
tained. My neighbors feel very anxious to get them, 
SIDNEY SQUIRE. 
Tr Beachville, Canada West, Sept. 5, 1864. 

h 1¢ Barometer you sent me through Mr. Judd came to 
rand. Isold it to a neighboring farmer who says it has al- 
eady more than paid for itself. ENOS ARMS. 
Y Bristol, N. H., Nov. 4., 1864. 
fo ted Barometers have given satistaction.—-Mine has af- 
vale me much pleasure, beside being of much practical 


0. 
FREDERICK H. BARTLETT. 











Neosho, Wis., May 11, 1865. 

I saw one of your Woodrufi’s Barometers at Hastings, 
Minn., last Summer, and had a favorable chance to test its 
accuracy during a six months stay, and every rain was in- 
dicated for many hours betore it fell. I want one for my 


own use. 
J. STRAIGHT. 

We know them to be good, and the_ best quality and 
make. From our own experience and observation, we are 
certain that the Barometer will save many times its cost to 
a farmer, and indeed to every person whose business or 
pleasure depends at all on being able to predict the weath- 
er. Woodruff’s is the best Barometer, and isa thing that 
will pay to have in every house.—American Agriculturist, 


Warren, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1865. 

I have one of your Barometers in my room which is so en- 
sirely nocarate. pet to tet caer by temperature, that I 
would har ake or it, 

7 , J. F. HUNT. 


Crestline, O., Feb. 8, 1864. 
Having bought Hof pe aged or your agent here, I find it 
very reliable. I think I can sell many of them. 
ie YO" WM. McCULLY. 
Bridgewater, Vt., Nov. 2, 1863. 
I think the Barometer is the thing for foretelling the 
weather. I have but two acres of land, but have saved the 
expense of the Barometer in securing my hay and corn, 


y that ll amount. 
even on that small a NELSON W. DAMON. 


Philad., 2d mo., 18th, 1864, 
we —_ -_ gopenaaty +7 —— - —— Ls bon 
yoodruff Barometers, and foun a superior ‘ument, 
? por orJENKINS. 
Maytown, Pa., July 10, 1865. 
My partner, Mr. Heisy, having had charge of our Barome- 
ter lately, says it has been of great advantage to him. Re- 
cently, when there was no appearance of foul weather, the 
Barometer indieated. rain. Mr. H. ly got in all 
his grain and saved it_by_the means, for in the ovens a 
Barom is. 


y . H. say! eter never fa 
heavy storm came on. Mr, H. says the 1 YETTER. 





From Messrs. Munn & Co., of the Scientific American; 
“ From the construction of this instrument, as well as from 
the ample tertimonials, both of practical farmers and men 
of science, we are satisfied that it is really a good, practical, 
portable Barometer.” 

Bucyrus, O., Sept. 9, 1865. 

1 have had one of your Barometers more than a year, and 
could hardly get along without it.—This wet season, with 
the help of a mowing machine and watching the Barometer, 
] put up fifty-one acres of hay and grain, and got but eight 


cocks wet. 
DEXTER BACON, 


Blackberry Station, I1., Jan. 25, 1265. 
Farmers here were at first disposed to look on Barometers 
as a humbug, but my predictions have been so correct with 
regard to the weather, that they begin to think they oan be 

relied on. , J. P. BARTLETT. 

St. Panl, Minn., Feb. 2, 1864. 
After ordering the twenty Barometers the 2ith ult., I 
thought I would not take any more orders until those were 
received. Since then I saw Capt. Blakely’s instrument, and 
although the Captain was absent, Mrs. B. spoke so highly 
of the Barometer, I concluded to resume taking orders, 
Accordingly, in about two hours I sold eight more. Gov. 
Miller, Gen. H. H. Sibley, Ex. Gov. of State, R. H. Nelson, 
U.S, District Judge, Ex-Mayor John 8. Prince, Hon. Ed. 
Rice, and others of our most distinguished citizens purchas- 
ed. Accordingly, you may send another dozen immediate- 


ly. . A. ROB a 
Ex-Mayor City St. Paul, Minn. 
I have used the Woodruff Barometer for more than & 


year, aud I would not be without one on any account. 
— JAMES EDGARTON, Barnesville, Ohio, 


Fas, Country Gentleman ;—I recently ordered for myself 
and friends a dozen of eogrus Paromoters oO bi 
der, the manufacturer—all of which work. ¢ 
satisfaction. as A. M. HAINES. Galena, Il. 

CHARLES WILDER, 


PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


het ani ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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THE 
CREAT AMERICAN THA (0. 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which 
they recommend to mect the wants of Clubs, They are 
sold at .Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 





LIST: 


%0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


PRICE 
' YOUNG HYSON, S80c 
pound. 


GREEN TEAS, 50c., %c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound, 


MIXED, 70c., S0c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG, ‘0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per 


pound. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.0 per pound. a 


Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal sat- 
isfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of the best Foo 
Chow Blacks and Mayone Greens.—English Breakfast is 
not recommended, excepting to those who have acquired a 
taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 


COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., %c., 30c., 35c.—best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies whouse large quantities of Coffee,can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell atthe low price of 30c, per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purehas- 
ing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st, 

POST-OF FICE BOX, 5,643 New York City. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-st. 

No. 503 EIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventh-st, 

No. 299 SPRING-STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner Concord-st. 


Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of clubs, can have each party's 
name marked on their packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 


Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout 
the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeated 
their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an inter- 
est in getting up Clubs. And when any of them come to 
New York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us 
and make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the CLUB, of $30 and over. Our profits 
are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


The following letter tells its own story: 


Virernta, Cass Co., IL, June 6th, 1866, 

To the Great American Tea Company, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN,—The package of Tea I ordered came safely 
to hand. All are well pleased with their Teas, as the cost is 
nearly $1 per ®. cheaper than they have been paying for 
Teas no better than we have bought from you. 

I herewith send you another order, which you will please 
send the same way-—by the United States Express Co.—to 
my address JAMES NEEDHAM. 


P-S.—I thank you for the complimentary package in the 
other box, 





CLUB ORDER “NO. 2. 


4 tbs. Best Imperial... 


ave Holmes... .at $1.25.... $5.00 
sepeesae fe liott....at 1.2 





2 5 2. 

4 Young Hy C.C, itovinson 5... 5.00 
. oie a ‘sicskesexal J. Buckley....¢ he 3.75 
2 Imperial.. ....J. Cunningham. ...¢ : 2.50 
3 . eebmepeneahenem M. Buckley Pete, 3.. 3.75 
2 Oe . .00.... 2.00 
1 Young Hyson....Mrs. “Cunningham. ...¢ . te 
1 FMP. ......cccced A. Cunninght ar 4 . sao 
4 So . e . 5.00 
1 Young Hyson ..T. Cunningham, 1.2 . ta 
1 Oolonz...... ee -oe tt 10 1.00 
3 Imperial....... R. Clifton....at 1.25..., 3.75 
1 we ay V! Davidson ...at 1.95.... 1.95 
1 , -. ss-pecdns scat Campbell. ...at 12. .2- Ae 
1 eee ae .-e Mt 1,00.... 1.00 
3 Ee ny ee E. Derreen....at 1.25.. 3.75 
i 2 ee Se J. Dunbar....at 1.25.... 5.00 
2 oP pehbphiina ‘J. Armstrong....at 1.25.. 2.50 
1 re. Uweensene ss sepnene Ww. Russell... 1.2 1.25 
1 NE cledesconecnneas .e 1 1,00 
3 ee) _ ere T. Russell....at 1. 3.75 
1 Oolong...... seescoien Pea cree 1 - 1.00 
2 eee J. Beardsly.... a4 2.50 
2 a a seca Bl 2.00 
2 —- Suskatibnen Gees J. Nodgers....2 1.3 2.50 
4 , OO ee James Needham.... J 5.00 





N.B.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the GreaT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


*** If we needed any endorsement of our reliability, tif 
complimentary notice we reccived in the editorial columns 
of the July number of this paper, would be sufficient, as all 
its readers are fully aware of the entire reliability of the 
American Agriculturist. Address 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VEsEY-STREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 


THE EMPIRE SHINGLE MACHINE 


8 acknowledged to be, by all odds, the best Shin- 

gle Machine in America, With only ONE HORSE POWER 
3000 ELEGANT SHINGLES 

r hour are easily made, The machine is built entirely of 

fron, very compact and easily transported. It works Vr- 

NEERS, STAVES and Box Srurr, and out of the same num- 

ber of bolts of timber, one-third more Shingles are made 





“than can be done by the Sawing Machines. All 2 saw-dust 


is saved by the Empire and goes into the Shing 
ABRAM REQUA, Gen’! Agent, 141 ae ey New York. 


BRICKS. 


The NATIONAL Brick Macnineg is a clay tempering ma- 
chine, and with only 
TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. 


Fe =. eet — not do this, it will be TAKEN BACK AND 
pep For Rights and Machines Address 
ABRAM. REQUA. General Agent, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 


T HE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, with Portraits, Biographies and Characters, 
Monthly, at $2a year. Address FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 
Sample No’s by first post, 20 cents. 
ANTED—AGENTS it all parts of the United 
States, to sell a New National Work, by Rev. Joun 


S.C. Anuutr. For periemiers, Address 
3. B. RUSSELL & CO., Boston, Mass, — 











Downing’ 8 g’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture. Price, $6.50. 


.The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel.and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A. J. Downing. New Edition, Enlarged. Newly Illustrated 
and Kevised, with Supplement, by Henny WinturoP Sar- 
GENT. Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Fuller's Grape Culturist. Price, $1.50. 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for all de- 
partments of Propagation, Cuiture, etc., with one hundred 
and five excellent Engravings, illustrating the various oper- 
ations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. By ANDREW S. 
FULLER, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo., 262 pp. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens, $1.50. 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
pruning, and management of plants suitable for American 
hedging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE ORANGE: illus- 
trated with engravings of plants, implements, and processes ; 
to which is added a Treatise on Evergreens, their varieties, 
propagation, culture, etc. By J. A. WARDER. 12mo, 291 pp. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. 
By M. Quinny, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Tilustrated. Entirely new. The result of thir. 
ty-five years’ of suceessful experience—with 
directions about Breeding, Hives, Pasturage, 
Apiary, Robbing, Feeding, Sw: arming, Queens, 
Pruning, Diseases, Anger, Enemies, Wax, 


Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, "Italian 
Bees, Purchasing, &c. Price $1.50." 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


By Josern Breck, Practical Horticulturist, 
Containing Chapters on the Utility of Flow- 
ers, Lilies, Seeds, Flowering Plants, Budding, 
Double Flowers, Colors, Bouquets, Protec: 
tion, Training, Gardens, Lawns, Rockwork, 
Aquarium, Parlor Plants, Potting, Insects, 
Bulbous Roots, Perennials, Annuals, &e, 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1.75. 


MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By Tuomas Rivers. Illustrated. Ov, how to 
raise many kinds of fruit on small trees, with 
full directions for Training and Culture, 
Pyramidal Pear Trees ov Quince Stock. Sum- 
mer Pinching. Compact Pyramids. Root Pran- 
ing. Pear Trees as Bushes. Pears adapted to 
Bush Culture. Protectors for Bush Pear Trees, 
Cordon Pears on Trellises. Espalier Pears on 
Quince Stocks. Pear Tree Hedge. Planting 
and after Management. ~ Bush Pear Tree for a 
Market Garden. How to Store Winter Pears, 
Pyramidal Apple Trees. Apples as Bushes, 
Twenty Desert Apples good from July to 
June. Twenty Kitchen Apples fit foruse from 
July to June. Pyramidal Plum Trees. Cher- 
ries as Pyramids. Filbertsand Nuts. Figs on 
Bushes. “Double Grafting. Peach Tree Bor- 
ders, etc, ete. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY, 


By S. M. Saunpers. New Edition Re» 
vised and Enlarged. Containing Articles om 
the Preferable Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, : 
Their History and Leading Characteristies, 
with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fatteniug, and Preparing for Exhibition -at 
Poultry ‘Shows, ete., ete., derived from_ the 
Author’s Experience and Observation. Very 
fully Illustrated: Golden Rules.—Never over 
feed. Never allow any food to lie about. Never’ 
feed from trough, pan, basin, or any vessel.’ 
Feed only while the birds will run after the” 
feed, and not at all if they seem careless about 
it. Give adult fowls their liberty at daybrealt. 
Never purchase eggs for hatching pers 
until a hen is ready to sit. For seven or. 

days before hatching, sprinkle the eggs, wil 
cold water while the hen is off. This will, 
prevent me frequent complaint that “the 
chicken was dead in the shell. Price 
paper 40 beg cloth 75 ets. ian 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW; 


Or, Successful Grape Culture. Contents: 
The Suggestion, Making a Change, Going” 
West, Getting Settled, First Exper rience, Va 
rieties, Planting a Viney: ud, Propagation 


the Vine, Soil and Situation, Pro ae ae 


Soils, Manuies, Pruning and Training, M 
about Training, Autobiography of a V Vinge 
- Brief Expositions. Illustrated.” Price $1.25 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


By Prof. Samuel W. Jonson, Yale College. 
—Part I. Origin, Varieties and Chemical 
Character of Peat. Part IT. The Agricultural 
Uses of Peat and Swamp Muck. Part IL 
Peat as Fuel. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 Park Row, New-York. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price. For 
sale by Booksellers generally. 
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